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SERMON PREACHED AT THE FIRST MASS OF 
FATHER JEROME RIGBY, AT ST DOMINIC’S, 
LONDON,-ON 7rH MARCH, 1909 


BY 
BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
yj 7 HAT is a priest? He is a mediator between God and man 


§ (Summa III, 22, 1), that is, he stands halfway between 
aN God the Creator and man the created, giving the sacred 


& ¥ things of God to the people and offering the prayers of the 


people to God. Says St Paul, ‘Every high priest taken from 

among men is ordained for men in the things that appertain 

to God, that he may offer up gifts and sacrifices’ (Heb: v, 1). A 

priest then has duties to God and man, and these duties are duties 
of love. 

First let us look at his duties of love to God. And here I would 


~ gpeak not of the whole of a priest’s duty to God. I would put aside 


for the moment his daily divine office, his prayers and meditations 
and benedictions, his officiating in the sacraments of baptism, 
penance and the rest. I wish to limit myself to one single act with 
which the priesthood is infinitely bound up. I mean of course the 
Mass. What is the Mass? It is Calvary. It is the sacrifice made by 
the Son of God in atonement for the sins of the world, the out- 
pouring of that precious Blood, ‘that speaketh better things than 
that of Abel’ (Heb: 12, 24). It is with that sacrifice that the priest 
begins his day. “When morning was come Jesus stood on the shore’ 
(John 21, 4); morning by morning Jesus, his Master, his Friend, 
his Lover, stands on the shore and the day begins in the light of 
that Presence. He takes into his hands the little round dise of white 
bread. and utters over it ineffable words, he holds up the golden 
chalice of wine and in the person of God bids the substance of wine 
be changed into the Blood and Soul and Divinity of Christ. Then 
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he receives the consecrated Host and Wine into his heart and by 
the vision of faith he is face to face with God. ‘In that day you 
shall know that I am in the Father and you in me and I in you’ 
(John 14, 20). At that moment the priest is in him and he is in the 
priest. And Oh! the joy and peace and love of those first moments, 
a joy and peace and love without fixed horizon; 


‘And though thy soul sail leagues and leagues beyond 
Still leagues beyond these leagues there is more sea.’ 


The priest and his divine Friend are together surely throughout 
the day and the fragrance of that morning visit lasts till the set 
of sun. Henceforth the priest is never lonely. When alone in ‘his cell, 
when working among his people, at home and abroad, in the silent 
church as well as in crowded rooms, he has his Friend with him; 
a friend always the same, whether we are tepid or fervent, sinners 
or saints, for ‘the bruised reed he shall not break and the smoking 
flax he shall not quench’ (Is. 42, 3). Such is the divine friendship 
that the priest enjoys, for it is a friendship indeed: ‘I will not now 
call you servants for the servant knoweth not what his lord doth. 
But I have called you friends because all things whatsoever I have 
heard of my Father, I have made known to you’ (John 15, 15). 
Surely then he may cry out with the Psalmist ‘What have I in 
Heaven? or besides thee what do I desire upon earth? For thee my 
flesh and my heart . . . Thou art the God of my heart and the God 
that is my portion for ever’ (Ps. 72, 25 and 26). There is but one 
love in all our lives; early or late it may come, but there is but 
one. It is the first and the last, and it is eternal. For the priest 
this love is for God present in the Sacrament of the Altar. Counting 
all things but loss for the excellent knowledge of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, for whom he has suffered the loss of all things, counting them 
as nothing that he may gain Christ . . . being made conformable 
to his death (Phil: 8, 8 and 10). Then in the transport of his Mass, 
carried beyond himself in the love of his Father and Master and 
Friend, the words of St Paul break from him: ‘With Christ I am 
nailed to the Cross’—his very personality seems strained to the 
breaking, so close is that union of love with love, each embracing 
and embraced, ‘With Christ I am nailed to the Cross, and T live 
now not I but Christ liveth in me’ (Gal: 2, 19 and 20). 


But a priest has duties also towards his neighbour, and these 
again are duties of love. It was Cain who sought excuse for he 
would not be his brother’s keeper. It was Christ who was the Good 
Shepherd, laying down his life for his sheep, and a priest is alter 
Christus, another Christ. He is not only a sacrificing priest, but 
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also a self- sacrificing priest. The titles given him by the Sacred 
Scriptures are all ilo that imply this duty of love towards his 
fellows. For priests are called ‘Fishers of men’ (Mark 1, 17), 
‘Shepherds of the flock’ (1 Peter 5, 2 and 4), ‘ambassadors of God’ 
(2 Cor. 5, 20), even ‘fellow-workers with God’ (1 Cor. 5, 20). 
According to the various parables they are ploughers and sowers 
and reapers. ‘In this’, says St John (1 Ep. 8, 16).‘we have known 
the charity of God because: he hath laid dona his life for us: and 
we ought to lay down our lives for our brethren’—‘We know that we 
have passed from death to life because we love the brethren’ (8, 14), 
‘for the charity of Christ urgeth us’ (2 Cor. 5, 14). Some think of 
the priest as like Melchisedech, ‘without father, without mother, 
without genealogy’ (Heb. 7, 3), as though he were some sexless 
mystery. It is true in a certain sense, for a priest will often have 
to labour among people who care not what his name may be or 
his family, who are ignorant of where he was born, and trouble 
themselves little as to where he may die. In that sense he is very 
often a lonely figure, apart from, and distinct from, his fellow-men. 
And yet how one-sided is this view and in reality how utterly false. 
The true love of God makes a priest more and more affectionate 
to those that he loves. The very love and loyalty that he pays to 
his Master overflow in tenderness to those whom his heart holds 
dear. ‘Veracior est illa amicitia’, says St Jerome, ‘quae sanguine 
Christi conglutinata est’. Those friends are the more truly loving 
whose souls are cemented together with the blood of Christ. Think 
you that when the priest prays for hig friends in his communion, 
when he mentions their names with his lips that are purple with 
the blood of God, think you that he is a lonely figure then? Surely 
~ there can be no love that is stronger, more affectionate, more tender, 
than the love of a good priest. Ask of the mothers and fathers who 
have given their children to God, ask of them if these consecrated 
sons are less affectionate, less loving to them than the others who 
yet abide beneath their father’s roof. Ah, no! It is not the good 
priest who is less of a son, less of a brother or a friend. No, it was 
the Judas who betrayed his God, who also, we are told, cared 
nothing for the poor. But the true priest holds his office by love 
alone—‘We know that we have passed from death to life because 
we love the brethren’ (1 John 3, 14) ‘for the charity of Christ urgeth 
is” (2 Cor. 5, 14). 

Does all this seem frightening to a priest, this high ideal of love 
of God and love of man, this noble manner of Christ, this following 
of Christ: that he is bound to strive after? Do St Paul’s words ring 
sternly to him, ‘Neglect not the grace that is in thee, given thee 
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by the imposition of hands of the priesthood’ (1 Tim. 4, 14)? 
‘Neglect not’ for alas he may neglect it. He is frightened at times, 
for no man but the priest himself knows his own secret failings, 
knows his sins of childhood and boyhood, knows his unfaithfulness 
to grace, and can contrast his littleness and meanness with the 
noble character of his friends and school-eompanions, who yet were 
not called to that sublime office. No one knows, and yet he goes 
on, feeling that he is but obeying God’s voice and that he. can do 
all things in him that strengtheneth him. For he hears the words 
that Josue proclaimed in his camp, ‘What man is there that is 
fearful and fainthearted? Let him go and return to his house, lest 
he make the hearts of his brethren to fear’ (Deut. 20,8). That 
proclamation has been passed down the line, some have drawn back, 
but others have gone forward, knowing indeed their unfitness, but 
trusting in all reverence to the loving-kindness of God. 


And so, my dear brethren, today one more priest comes here to 
sing his first Mass, to take for the first time into his hands the 
Body and Blood of his God, that God that giveth joy to his youth. 
Today for the first time he will consecrate the bread and wine 
and change them into the Body and Blood of Christ Jesus our Lord. 
Pray then for him and for his. Thank God with his father and 
mother and family that they have been honoured with so great a 
crace; and what a joy it shall be to them, to the father and mother, 
in the dread hour of their death, to know that they will be remem- 
bered morning by morning in the sacrifice of the Mass. Pray too 
for him, and when the bell for the Consecration sounds and there 
is stillness in this great church and the Divine Victim is lifted up 
and is visible to every human eye; and when after the Mass is 
over and you come, in accordance with our hallowed Catholic 
custom, to kiss his hands that are yet wet with the chrism of 
yesterday's anointing—pray for him, I say, that he may worthily 
live up to his high calling, that he may be a priest in truth for 
ever according to the order of Melchisedech, that his labours and 
works, that his sorrows and disappointments, as when he sees, 
despite his every endeavour, souls falling from their love and service 
of God; that his joys and successes, that his whole life and that his 
very death may be according to the mind of Christ. 

O Father, O Master, O Friend, O Jesus, aid him more than ever, 
since, being nearer to thee it is meet that men should perceive it; 
and that in tongue may utter words bearing the impress of thy 
sacred Presence (cf. Lacordaire, Conf: 37 Nore Dame). 
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A SERMON PREACHED AT THE BURIAL OF 
FATHER JEROME RIGBY, O.P., AT HAWKES- 
YARD PRIORY, 81H APRIL, 1948.1 

BY 
GERALD VaANN, O.P. 


Unless the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it. 
(Ps. 126). 

HERE is a verse from the New Testament which begins with 

that same word, Unless: ‘Unless the grain of wheat falling 

into the ground die, itself remaineth alone; but if it die it 

bringeth forth great fruit’. We have been stricken in recent 

times with especially grave losses, the deaths of those who in 

a special sense could be called the builders of the English 
Dominican Province of today: Fr Bede Jarrett through his years 
ot provincialate, Fr Vincent McNabb through the leadership and 
inspiration of his teaching and his personality, Fr Hugh Pope 
through his work for the studies of the Province. Grains of wheat. 
They died in God as they had lived in God; and so from their 
deaths as from their hves new life is given to us. And now another 
builder is taken from us, and taken at a time when his wisdom 
and strength and prudence were most urgently needed, so that those 
of us who lived with him and depended upon him feel very lost; 
and yet his building too is not in vain but will go on, because 
Christ lived in him, and when he built the house it was the Lord 
that built it. 

In one way it is difficult to speak of Fr Jerome, because one. 
thinks of how his own deep humility aud matter-of-factness and 
reticence so deprecated homage. A man of outstanding strength of 
character, he hardly ever spoke of himself. With complete selfless- 
ness. and objectivity he gave himself to the work which God had 
given to him; and through a life-time he identified himself with 
the school—as generations of boys learned to identify the school 
with him. Apart from six months’ parochial work, the school was 
his life: first as master, then as prefect and virtual head here at 
Hawkesyard, then as founder (with Fr Bede, his life-long friend) 
of Laxton, and as its Headmaster. And it was completely charac- 
teristic of him that when he ceased to be headmaster and superior 
and became bursar, his loyalty and humility and support were so 
perfect that one took them for granted. No man ever carried a 


1 This sermon is reproduced by kind permission of the Editor of ‘The Howardian’, 
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weight of wisdom and experience more lightly. It was Fr Jerome 
who guided the new and struggling school at Laxton and put it in 
the end on a secure financial basis; and when he was taken from 
us he was engaged on doing the same thing for the new junior 
department of the school at Llanarth. 

But if any superficial observer had thought of him as more 
interested in property than in persons he would have been entirely 
wrong; nothing could be more untrue. It would be, in the first 
place, to forget his deep and warm humanity: the qualities which 
made so many generations of boys love him, the qualities which 
endeared him to so many people outside the school. The gardeners 
at Laxton, who are not Catholics, asked if they might give a wreath 
and might come to the requiem; the villagers came to honour him, 
and to many others far afield his death came with a sense of per- 
sonal loss. And as, when you think of the dead, the most poignant 
memories are the memories of little things, so we who lived with 
him, the Fathers and boys and Old Boys, think of the human 
“qualities that were so much a part of him: his love of trees and 
care for them, his love of cricket and railways, his mimicry, his 
humour and his grand ringing laugh. We think too of his carefulness 
and his rigid conservatism over little things, his hatred of waste 
and carelessness in lttle things, which went with a startling mag- 
vanimity—a greatmindedness like the rashness of St Dominic send- 
in out his first disciples—where great issues were concerned. And 
not only the magnanimitas which can face great ventures wlthout 
fear, but the magnificentia which can face great expenditures with- 
out niggardliness or timidity; and again it is completely characteris- 
tic of him that when he died this man who dealt in hundreds and 
thousands of pounds should have only a few shillings in his desk 
for his personal use. We think too of his ability to live with people 
much younger than himself as one of them: it was an aspect of his 
humility and his charity. And it was that charity, in the last resort, 
that made him so totally different from the mere man of affairs, 
and that made all his actions, and all his judgments of men and 
things, a living part of his deep inner life with God. 


Of tnat inner life too he was completely reticent. He spoke of 
God not in words but in all that he did. His inner life was charac- 
teristic of him, first of all, in its regularity: every morning you 
would see him at the long period of private prayer on his knees 
after the Mass; every Sunday morning at the same time you would 
find him saying his Office of the Dead; every year, in retreat, he 
read again the book he must have known almost by, heart, the 
volume of Bishop Hedley which was among his few treasured per- 
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sonal belongings. And from that deep and simple spiritual life 
there flowed the deep spirituality and charity of his judgments, 
the working in him of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

But there is one thing of essential importance that must be said 
of that spirituality. Fr Jerome did not belong to the tradition to 
which the technical word ‘thomism’ comes easily; but he was a 
dominican through and through, and his judgments were dominican 
judgments. You saw it in his humanity, his breadth of mind, his 
love of the earth and the animals and the human beings that God 
has made; you saw it in the delicate balance between the value 
he set on the human personality and his constant reference to the 
common good; and last but not least, you saw it reflected, repro- 
duced, in the minds and personalities of the boys he trained. 

The purpose of Laxton is twofold. First, to foster vocations for 
the Order; secondly, and very important, to form an active body 
of laymen, living and working in the everyday world, but bringing 
to that life and that work a dominican, a thomist, mind—a mind 
formed by, and expressive of, thomism in the narrower and more 
technical sense where possible, yes, but at any rate a mind which 
in fact would judge about ordinary things, things of the world as 
well as the things of religion, in a dominican way. Since the last 
Provincial Chapter. Fr Jerome bore the proud title of Pater Pro- 
vinciae—a father of the Province; and in his case there is a 
special richness of meaning in the phrase, for it was he who gave 
so many of the present province their first training in the domini- 
can spirit. But these are only a few of the children of his spirit; his 
family was far larger than that. This too was a building of which 
the Lord was builder; and a building far more lasting than any 
~ of brick or stone. Far more lasting; and far more rewarding. 
Vivis ex lapidibus: these living stones are the reward spoken of 
in that same psalm with which we began: ecce hereditas domini 
filii—tor the inheritance of the Lord are children, a strong support, 
an armoury like the arrows in the hand’ of the warrior, a defence 
against the enemies in the gate. He who has built as Fr Jerome 
built, making living stones for the Order, has a strong defence in 
the gates of death—the defence of the great family he has given 
to God. 

In his youth he gave his youth to God, with all its gifts—and 
among them his striking personal beauty, and his lovely voice. 
And as in his last years the beauty changed into the rarer and 
sweeter loveliness of an old age beloved of God; so the voice too, 
robbed of its power and richness, nevertheless acquired a new 
quality from the gentleness of his spirit; and when a little before 
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his death he sang for the last time the lovely invocation at Com- 
pline, ne projicias me in tempore senectutis—cast me not aside in 
my old age—the prayer, for him, was already heard: he shall not 
be confounded when he shall speak to the enemies in the gate. — 

Fr Jerome died as he had expected, and as he would have wished: 
very quickly and quietly, and working right up to the end. Im- 
patient as he always was with his own physical ailments, and, 
strong in bearing pain and discomfort; he would have hated an 
enforced inactivity. He died at his job. And the work that he 
accomplished goes on, and will go on: a building durable with 
all the durability of work that is done in the hand and will of God. 

May his spirit guide and strengthen those who, with heavy hearts, 
must continue to work for the school he loved and the Province he 
loved: and for him, may he:be taken very swiftly into the arms 
of the God he served so simply and so well. 


THE CLOUD OF UNKNOWING 


BY 
ConrAbD PErueER, O.P. 


UST as any person’s career becomes more individual and 

@ outside species and classes the more developed and specialised: 

he becomes, so in the spiritual life the holier a man becomes 
SKC the less easily will he fall into any preconceived categories. 
. The first stages of the life of the spirit are easier to follow, 

just as a man’s career begins with his schooling when he 
learns the same subjects and undergoes the same discipline as all 
his schoolfellows. When he has left school or university and has 
begun to live his own life, then he should tend towards uniqueness 
until, rising in his profession, he has fewer and fewer men with 
whom he may be identified. So as the soul rises from the schooling 
of the purgative way and the night of the senses she begins to live 
the divine life in her own unique way, until passing into the night 
of the spirit she emerges into the unitive way where only the most 
general characteristics are shared with others who are yet in the 
same ‘way’. ‘Star differeth from star’ among the saints as well as 
among the angels. Similarly the writings of the great mystical 
authors, while preserving a fundamental identity, are extremely 
diverse in their descriptions and analyses of the workings of grace. 
We have only to compare the writings of St Catherine of Siena with 
those of St Catherine of Genoa, of St Teresa with St John of the 
Cross, of Mother Julian with the author of the Cloud of Unknowing. 
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Everyone however will have to pass through a further stage of 
purification, a new kind of ‘Night’ of desolation, indicative of 
another conversion and leading into the way of union in which 
charity attains its complete supremacy. There was a period of ten 
days when the apostles were left alone without the joyful presence 
of the risen Lord and before the Spirit had come to enlighten, 
strengthen and transform them. This period between the Ascension 
and Pentecost has been regarded as the night of the spirit finally 
purifying the apostles before their last conversion and entry into the 
unitive way by the descent of the Spirit of Love. St John of the 
Cross speaks of the necessity for those who are called to the divine 
union of love of God to pass through this night of the spirit. At the 
beginning of the second book of the Dark Night of the Soul he 
describes in detail the weaknesses which still remain and the intense 
suffering and purification through which the soul passes in order to 
rid her of these imperfections. But he also shows the positive nature 
of this night, likening the approach of the soul to God to that of a 
man to the sun—‘the nearer a man approaches the sun, the greater 
are the darkness and the affliction caused him through the great 
splendour of the sun and through the weakness and impurity of his 
eyes’. (Dark Night ii, 16. 11). The night is therefore no vacuum; it 
overflows with the reality of God’s presence, the closeness of God 
banishes all other reality into a realm of insignificance. That banish- 
ment itself purifies the spirit, leaves it isolated and desolate until 
it grows accustomed to the intensity of God’s presence, and the cloud 
which at first seemed dark and forbidding turns out to be luminous 
and radiant with the transforming splendour of Mount Thabor. 

On account of the uniqueness of these higher states of prayer and 
the spiritual life it will be more convenient to examine the doctrine 
of the one or two outstanding books of the medieval English mystics, 
namely those who have reached the heights. Of these Mother Julian 
of Norwich and the author of the Cloud of Unknowing write as 
masters of the way of union and compel an attention which is not 
to be distracted too much by a subjective analysis of the exact stages 
of the spiritual life they are describing. The way of union is ‘covered’ 
by both writers from their own point of view; and each gives a clear 
understanding of the essential but in a very individual setting. And 
since all must enter in some manner into the second night the Cloud 
of Unknowing will be found to be more applicable to the beginning 
of this new life of love. The Revelations of Divine Love unfold a 
meaning and universality in the love of God as experienced by the 
good anchoress who could see no wrath in God, so that Mother Julian 
will later provide us with an effective insight into the ‘way of Wis- 
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dom’ which should characterise the unitive way. We therefore turn 
now to the Cloud of Unknowing. 

* * * * 

‘Here beginneth a book of contemplation which is clept The 
Clowde of Unknowyng in the which a soul is oned with God’—this 
is the original inception of what is often considered to be the greatest 
English mystical writing. The author considered it merely as ‘a book 
of contemplation’, and in spite of its uniqueness it should be placed 
in its context among other contemporary books. It was written some 
years after Richard Rolle had propagated his mystical teaching, and 
when his popularity was probably at its peak. The author of The 
Cloud takes pains, in consequence, to destroy some of the abuses to 
which Rolle’s teaching easily lent itself. The burning heat of love 
could be mis-interpreted in a material way and so the beginners in 
the spiritual life ‘conceive these words not ghostly, as they be 
meant, but fleshly and bodily; and travail their fleshly hearts out- 
rageously in their breasts’.1 The book was written, however, before 
Mother Julian had her visions, or at least before she had fully com- 
prehended their significance. It is likely, therefore, that the doctrine 
of this book and of its fellows from the same pen influenced her 
judgment and interpretation of what she had experienced. There 
exists in particular a close bond between this author’s works and the 
writings of Hilton which were so popular among the recluses and 
religious of the time and were also popular with people, like Margery 
Kempe, who from the ranks of the laity interested themselves in 
‘high contemplation’. Indeed, The Cloud has often been attributed 
to Hilton; and with reason, for the thought and often the language 
itself run very close to the Scale of Perfection. It is interesting to 
note, for example, the references to the idea of re-forming which 
forms the framework of The Scale. Hilton shows the progress of the 
soul according as it is first re-formed in faith and then in faith and 
feeling—the final conversion which leads into union. We find The 
Cloud speaking of a re-formation by grace which leads the soul to 
comprehend God by love. Again, the symbolism of the cloud itself 
which gives the name to this book is to be found in Hilton’s Scale— 
‘This night is naught else but a forbearing and a withdrawing of the 
thought of the soul from earthly things by great desire and yearning 
to love and see and feel Jesus and ghostly things’. (Bk ii, c. 24.) 
It is, Hilton tells us in the same chapter, a good night and a light 
darkness, and finally, ‘this is a rich naught’. This teaching is prac- 
tically identical with that of The Cloud, and there is, too, some 


1 Chapter 48. The version here used is the well-known modern edition by Dom 
Justin McCann, published originally in the Orchard Series by Burns & Oates. 
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practical moralising in which the two books show the same inspira- 
tion, as for example The Cloud’s warning against judging others 
(c. 80) to which an annotator has added the remark, ‘the same teach- 
ing in his Scale and in the Lives of the Fathers’. 

Differences between The Cloud and The Scale, however, are easily 
noticeable both in certain general characteristics? and in the treat- 
ment of particular points. Thus while The Cloud defines prayer as ‘a 
devout intent directed unto God for the getting of good and removing 
of evil’ (c. 39. p. 96), for Hilton ‘prayer is naught else but a stying 
desire of the heart into God, by withdrawing of the heart from all 
earthly thought’. (¢. 25). This is a surprising contrast, as we should 
naturally have expected the very ‘mystical’ Cloud to choose the 
second of the two traditional definitions which both come originally 
from St John Damascene. Again, in the interpretation of St Mary 
Magdalene’s repentance and love The Cloud considers that the in- 
tensity of her love made her forget all her sins and even to a certain 
extent the very humanity of Christ (c.16. pp. 51-2); The Scale on 
the other hand says that until after the ascension her love was ‘much 
bodily and little ghostly’ (ii, ¢. 30). It is unlikely that the same man 
would have written of her in two such opposite senses. 

It is, however, of little importance to us here who was the actual 
author of these treatises. In the latest work of scholarship on The 
Cloud and the Epistle of Privy Counsel Dr Phyllis Hodgson has con- 
cluded that ‘despite the immediate popularity of his work, there has 
not yet been found any reliable external evidence about the writer’ .3 
That the author should remain forever unknown is characteristic of 
the style of the work, which particularly inculcates the ‘naughting’ 
of humility. The authorship is important to the present study only 
in so far as it reveals a man who was in the full stream of the best 
spiritual teaching of the time, following in the footsteps of Rolle 
and preparing the way for Mother Julian and Walter Hilton.’ Tt is 
evident too that he was a director of worth and repute, perhaps 
equal in influence to those other two celebrated directors, Rolle and 
Hilton. ‘He was evidently recognised as a spiritual director’, writes 
Dr Hodgson, ‘for the immediate purpose of all his treatises is to give 
some definite practical advice to young disciples, and he habitually 


2 Dom Maurice Noetinger has pointed out these differences in his article on the 
Authorship of The Cloud in Buackrriars, March, 1924. 

3 The Cloud of Unknowing and The Book of Privy Counselling, edited from the 
MSS. with an Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by Phyllis Hodgson (Oxford 
U.P. for the Early English Texts Society) p. Ixxxi. 

4 Dom Noetinger points out that. Hilton has summarised a good deal of The Cloud 
in his Scale (op. cit.). And Dom Justin McCann is inclined to regard the author 
as an Oxford ‘Master’ retired to a country cure; in which case he would have 
started from the same place and under the same influences as Rolle. 
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directs their spiritual exercises with the voice of authority’ (E.E.T.5. 
p. 1 xxxiii). Important also is the humility of the author, symbolised 
in his anonymity. When he reflects on the attacks made by ‘actives’ 
on his way of life he excuses them since they cannot understand the 
true nature of the contemplative ideal, and adds: 

When I think on my innumerable faults, the which I have made 

myself before this time in words and deeds for default of knowing, 

me thinketh then, if I would be held excused by God for mine 
ignorant faults, that I should charitably and pitifully hold other 

men’s ignorant words and deeds always excused, (c. 19. 6. 58). 
An attitude of humility such as this gives an increased assurance to 
those reading his words that he will not be misleading them. And in 
this he shows a certain advance on Rolle who sometimes leaves his 
readers a little uneasy about his sensitiveness to criticism and his 
self-consciousness. 

The sources whence the author drew his doctrine are also of interest 
since they reveal him as a well-read as well as a deeply experienced 
man who does not transgress the limits of orthodoxy, but draws his 
ideas from traditional theology. Of course, like the mystical writers 
of any age, his theological roots lie in the neo-platonism of the 
pseudo-Denys. The very title and theme of this, hig most important 
work, is derived from Denys who describes the darkness of the ascent 
to God as the ‘caligo ignorantiae’. According to the Mystica Theo- 
logia of Denys, the presence of God ‘plunges the true initiate into 
the Darkness of Unknowing wherein he renounces all the apprehen- 
sion of his understanding .. .’> But The Cloud is descended even 
‘“more directly from Richard of St Victor whose influence on St 
Thomas as well as upon all the best English spiritual writing of the 
middle ages is considerable. “The clouds of unknowing’ (nubes 
ignorantiae) and the ‘cloud of forgetting’ (nebula oblivionis) are both 
to be found in Richard, There are long passages which are direct 
borrowings, some almost direct translations, from Benjamin Major 
and Benjamin Minor. In particular the allegory of Rachel and Ben- 
jamin whence Richard derived his titles appears in the sixth chapter 
of the Epistle of Privy Counsel, and the same is to be said of the 
allegory of Moses climbing to the top of the mountain (c. 73).6 

Another contemporary work which seems to have influenced V'he 
Cloud considerably is the De Adhaerendo Deo which has been 
generally—some think erroveously—attributed to St Albert the 
Great. There is a remarkable likeness between The Cloud’s constant 


5 Dionysius the Areopagite on the Divine Names and the Mystical Theology. 
By C. E. Rolt (S.P.C.K. 1902)), p. 194. 


6 For details of this and the following relationships cf. Hodgson op. cit. p. 
Ixxitl-vi, and lxiv sqq. 
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| Of these works the two most directly concerned with the higher 
stages of the spiritual life are The Cloud and The Epistle of Privy 
Counsel and with these we are therefore primarily concerned. There 
are certain differences in style and approach between these two 
treatises no doubt due partly to the passage of time and partly to/ 
use of the phrase ‘naked intent’ and the ‘mens nuda sine imaginib us’ 
of the De Adhaerendo. This latter work which hag had such tremen- 
dous popularity, second only to The Imitation, should be read in 
conjunction with The Cloud in order to emphasise its teaching as 
well as to convince the reader of the traditional character of the 
English treatise which has sometimes been assailed as being too 
esoteric.” 

Finally the influence of scholastic thought on the author of The 
Cloud is very evident, and St Thomas was no inconsiderable figure 
in his eyes. In the Epistle of Prayer, which seems to be the second 
treatise from his pen, he writes: 

Devotion is nought else, as saint Thomas the doctor saith, but a 

readiness of man’s will to do those things that longeth to the 

service of God.8 

And although The Cloud is sometimes accused of being too volun- 
tarist in its explanation of the place of love in contemplation, that 
is to say somewhat anti-intellectualist in emphasis, there can be no 
doubt that the author had received a scholastic training. The meta- 
physical nature of his final work, the Hpistle of Privy Counsel, is 
undoubtedly the result of a training in the schools, perhaps, as has 
has already been suggested, at Oxford or Cambridge. 

In various places the author refers to his other writings and it 
seems likely that seven tracts are attributable to him. The Cloud of 
Unknowing is the first of these, and the Epistle of Privy Counsel, 
the second in importance, was written last to explain to the same 
disciple some difficulties which had arisen from following The Clow 
(cf. c. 7. p. 210); for having read this and other works the disciples 
were still demanding reasons. The Epistle of Prayer and The Epistle 
of Discretion probably followed The Cloud. The other treatises are 
Denis Hid Divinity, How Man’s Soul is made to the Image and 
Likeness of the Holy Trinity (both included in Dom Justin McCann's 
edition of The Cloud) and The Discerning of Spirits which is of more 
doubtful origin. 


7 A new translation of the De Adhaerendo Deo has recently been made by Eliza- 
beth Stopp, and published as Of Cleaving to God by Blackfriars Publications. 

8 St Thomas’s words are: ‘Devotio nihil aliud videtur quam voluntas quaedam 
prompte tradendi se ad ea quae pertinent ad Dei famulatum’ (II-IT. 82, 1). This 
treatise together with The Epistle of Discretion and The Discerning of Spirits is 
included in the volume of seven tracts first published in 1521 and edited in a 
modern edition by Edmund Gardner—The Cell of Self-Knowledge (luondon, 1910). 
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Of these works the two most directly concerned with the higher 
stages of the spiritual life are 7'e Cloud and the Epistle of Privy 
Counsel and with these we are therefore primarily concerned. There 
are certain differences in style and approach between these two 
treatises no doubt due partly to the passage of time and partly to 
the purpose of providing a more ‘rational’ explanation in the second 
work. I'he Epistle brings in the more primitive and essential note of 
offering and worship, which had been taken for granted in The Cloud. 
Thus, the twenty-fifth chapter of The Cloud has so many verbal 
parallels and similarities in argument to the third chapter of The 
Epistle that the fact has been used to prove that the author of the 
two works is the same. And yet in The Cloud the question of Christ's 
passion restoring all men to the oneing affection with God lost by 
Adam makes no reference to his sacrifice. The Epistle, on the other 
hand, speaks of this ‘oneing’ in terms of a continual offering of the 
sacrifice of a man’s whole being, and says of the passion of Christ ; 
that he was ‘offering himself up in the veriest sacrifice’. (p. 191. 
compare p. 71). This difference of emphasis is noteworthy, but there 
is no question that both works teach the same fundamental doctrines. 
It may be that the idea of sacrifice was brought into the second in 
order to correct a misconception in the first, lest the author be 
thought to exclude worship from the higher forms of prayer and 
approach to God. The style of both is the same rambling delightful 
discussion of a man who has experienced intensely what he wants 
to speak about. He apologises in The Epistle for this defect. ‘Lo! 
here be many words and little matter’. The Epistle occasionally 
descends into an alliteration which is almost reminiscent of Lang- 
land when he speaks of ‘thy wanton seeking wits’ (p. 186) or ‘thy 
prayer is privy, thy pride full pure, thy manners meek, thy mirth 
full mild’ (p. 230). This is not to be found in The Cloud, and it sug- 
gests that The Epistle embraces more explicitly the various elements 
in the way of union where the other book takes them for granted, 
concentrating only on the outstanding features of simplicity in the 
_ naughting of self. 

In conclusion it is necessary to refer to a subject already opened 
in these articles—the question of the profit of reading these mystical 
writings and the manner in which they should be read. This question 
becomes vital in opening the pages of The Cloud and its companion 
works. For the author in his Prologue very urgently, and with all 
the limited authority that a writer can exert over those unknown to 
him who will come upon his writings, insists that his book was in- 
tended exclusively for the man who ‘by a whole intent purposed him 
to be a perfect follower of Christ’. Again, at the beginning of The 
Epistle of Privy Counsel he declares that he is writing for the one 
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individual to whom the work is addressed and not for ‘all in general’. 
It is clear from the prologues of both works that the author antici- 
pated that his writings would be passed on to others, but he was in 
fact writing letters of direction to a single individual with his own 
special difficulties in a sphere of considerably elevated prayer. And, 
as he points out, ‘the nearer men touch the truth, the more wary 
must men be of error’. (Cloud c. 34. p. 84). The exclusiveness, there- 
fore, which he displays reveals no inner circle of Christian gnos- 
ticism, but only a precaution lest the possible misunderstanding of 
his words lead to disastrous errors—and the subsequent history of 
mysticism among the quietists would have confirmed his fears. 
He is not writing speculative theology for the ‘novice’, like St 
Thomas; but he is writing mystical theology, subjective in many 
ways and based on experience as much as on theological studies. 
For most of the modern readers of these works the type of prayer 
described therein is an ideal rather than an experience. And there is 
for ‘beginners’ and ‘proficients’ a danger of confusing the first stages 
with the later. The two ‘nights’ in the ascent are very similar in 
many details, but on different planes. It is therefore quite easy for 
a man to think that he is experiencing the night of the spirit when 
he is in fact only on the fringes of the night of the senses. Con- 
sequently the reader must be very careful how he understands the 
words of The Cloud and The Epistle. It is, of course, a matter of 
standards or criteria. A man can learn in the abstract what it would 
be like to sail round the moon, In the concrete, however, he is apt 
to apply the standards he knows from experience, so that by pole- 
jumping or perhaps by piloting a ‘plane he can easily imagine him- 
self circling the moon, though he is but a few feet from the ground. 
For this reason it is very important to discover the particular stage 
about which The Cloud is talking. Some people consider it to be a 
book almost for beginners; others that it is in the very summit of the 
mystic way. If it is for the advanced, as the author himself seems to 
insist, it will be dangerous for the beginner to read it as though it 
were intended for him. But it will be profitable for him and for all to 
read it in the objective spirit of one enquiring into the ways of God in 
his infinitely varied working in the human soul. These workings of God 
are wonderful and admirable, but the admiration of them should re- 
main objective and not be followed according to ‘the ape’s manner’, 

Look that thou be no ape, that is to say, look that thy stirrings to 
silence or to speaking, to fasting or to eating, to loneliness or to 
company, whether they be come from within of abundance of love 
and of devotion in the spirit, and not from without by the windows 
of the bodily wits, as thine ears, and thine eyes. (An Epistle of 
Discretion. p. 108). 
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THE UNION OF GOD WITH THE SOUL OF MAN 


BY 
RicHarD ROLLE OF HAMPOLE 


BAR FRIEND,—Know thou well that the end and the 

height of perfection lieth in a true union of God with the 

soul of man in utter love. This end, then, is verily achieved 

when the powers of the soul are reformed by grace to the 

dignity and condition of their first state, that is, when the 

mind is firmly fixed in God and in spiritual things without 
shifting or wandering away and when the reason is cleared of all 
worldly and fleshly contemplations or imaginings and of the figures 
and fantasies of men and is illumined with grace to behold God 
and spiritual things, and when the will and the affection are purified 
and cleansed of all fleshly desires, natural and worldly loves, and 
are inflamed with burning love for the Holy Ghost. But this marvel- 
lous union may not be perfectly and continually and wholly reached 
in this life, by reason of the corruption of the flesh, but only in the 
joy of heaven. Nevertheless, the nearer that a soul can come to 
this union in this life, the more perfect that soul is. For the more 
it is reshaped by grace to the image and likeness of its Creator 
here in this wise, the more joy and bliss it will have in heaven. 
Our Lord God is Being, endless without change, almighty without 
decrease, sovereign wisdom, light, truth without error or darkness, 
perfect goodness and love and peace and sweetness so that, then, 
the more a soul is united, fastened, conformed and joined to our 
Lord God, the firmer and stronger it is and the more wise and 
bright and good and peaceable and loving and the more virtuous. 
Thus it is the more perfect. For a soul that hath, by the grace of 
Jesu and by dint of long and bodily travail and spiritual exertion, 
overcome and destroyed concupiscent passions and _ irrational 
motions within itself and without in the senses, and hath clothed 
itself in virtues—as in meekness and gentleness arid righteousness, 
in continence, in wisdom, in truth and hope and charity—is as 
perfect as it can be in this life. It receiveth much comfort from 
our Lord, not only in the inward man, by virtue of the union with 
our Lord that is apparent in the knowing and loving of God, in 
the light of spiritual burning for him and in the transforming of 
the soul in the Godhead, but also, after our Lord hath vouchsafed 
to visit his creatures here on earth and after the soul hath profited 
thereby and grown in charity, in many other comforts and delights 
—sweetness and wonderful feelings in divers ways. That same soul, 
by virtue of the love that God giveth to it, is so cleansed that all 
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created objects, all that it heareth or seeth or feeleth by means of 
any of the senses, turn to comfort and gladness for it, and the 
senses receive a new relish and sweetness from all creation. And 
Just as previously the desires of the senses were fleshly, vain and 
sinful, because of the pain of original sin, so right now are they 
made spiritual and pure, without bitterness and gnawing of con- 
science. And this is the goodness of our Lord—that since the soul 
is punished in the senses and the flesh is partner to that sorrow, 
afterwards the soul is comforted by means of the senses and the 
flesh is fellow with the soul to that joy and comfort, as it was to 
the tribulation and suffering, but now spiritually, not carnally. 
This is the freedom and the sovereignty and the dignity and the 
honour that a man’s soul hath over all other creatures. The which 
dignity he may receive by grace in this world so that every created 
object delights him because of its essential being, namely when by 
grace he seeth or heareth or feeleth God alone in all creation. 
In this way a soul is made spiritual in the senses by an abundance 
of love in its inmost being. 

Also, our Lord comforteth a soul by the song of angels. But 
the nature of this song cannot be explained by likening it to any- 
thing in this world, for it is spiritual and above all manner of 
imagining or human reasoning. It can be perceived and felt in a 
soul but it cannot be described. Nevertheless, I will speak of it 
as it seemeth to me. When a soul is cleansed by the love of God, 
illumined by wisdom, made firm in the power of God, then is 
the eye of that soul opened to behold spiritual objects, such as 
virtues, angels, the souls of the saints and heavenly things. Then, 
because of its purity, the soul is able to feel the touching and the 
~ speaking of the good angels. This touching and speaking is ghostly, 
not fleshly, for when the soul is lifted and raised out of the senses 
and out of the contemplation of earthly things it may hear and 
perceive the heavenly music made by the angels in praise of God, 
if our Lord so granteth it. Not that this song is the sovereign joy 
of a soul but, because of the difference that there be betwixt a 
man’s soul in his body and an angel by reason of impurity, a human 
soul can only hear it by an excess of love and needeth to be 
thoroughly cleansed and exceedingly filled with great love before 
it is able to hear heavenly music. For the primary and essential 
joy lieth in the love of God alone and for his own sake and the 
secondary lieth in the communion with and the beholding of angels 
and spiritual beings. For just as a soul, in the understanding of 
ghostly things, is oftentimes touched and instructed by the human 
power of the imagination or by the workings of the angels (as the 
prophet Ezekiel saw the truth of God’s secret parts in his own 
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imagination) even so, in the love of God a soul is ravished out of 
the contemplation of earthly and fleshly things into heavenly joy 
by the presence of angels and, according as its love is more or less, 
to the hearing of angels’ song and heavenly music. Now, then, it 
seemeth to me that there can be no soul who truly perceiveth the 
angels’ song or the music of heaven unless it be possessed of perfect 
love. And therefore not all that are in perfect love have perceived 
it but only the soul that is purged in the fire of the love of God so 
that all earthly delight is burnt out of it and all the things that stand 
betwixt the soul and the purity of the angels are broken down 
and put away from it. Then truly may it sing a new song and truly 
may it hear the joyful music of heaven and of the angels, without 
deceit or pretence. Our Lord knoweth where is that soul who, 
because of an abundance of burning love, is worthy to hear the 
angels’ song. Whosoever, then, wilt hear the song of angels and not 
be deluded by any feigning or by his imagination or by the illusion 
of the Enemy must have perfect love, and that is when all vain 
love and fear and joy and sorrow are cast out of the heart so that he 
loveth nothing but God, feareth nothing but God and neither joyeth 
nor sorroweth in anything but in God, or in anything except that 
which cometh from God. Whosoever can go this way by the grace 
of God shalt not err. 

Nevertheless, some men are deceived in this matter by their own 
imagination or by the illusion of the Enemy. When a man hath 
travailed long in body and in spirit in the destroying of his sins and 
in the acquiring of virtues and hath perhaps gotten by grace a little 
rest and peace of conscience he at once abandoneth prayer and the 
reading of Scripture and meditating on the passion of Christ and 
the thought of his own wretchedness and, before he is called by God, 
he assembleth his powers to seek and behold heavenly things by 
violence and, before his eyes are made spiritual by grace, he over- 
worketh his wits by imagining things. By such indiscreet effort he 
upsetteth his brain and ruineth the powers and senses of soul and 
body. Then, for very feebleness of mind, it seemeth to him that he 
heareth wonderful sounds and songs and it is truly nothing but 
fantasy caused by the disturbance of the brain, just as a man in a 
frenzy seemeth to hear or see what nobody else doth, and all ig but 
vanity and a fancy of the mind or else induced by the working of 
the Enemy who maketh such a sound in his hearing. For if a man 
presumeth in his fantasies and in his exertions and thereby falleth 
into foolish imagining, into a delirium as it were, and is not taught 
or ruled by grace or comforted by spiritual strength, then the Devil 
entereth in by false illuminations and false sounds and sweetness 
and deceiveth a man’s soul. And from this false ground springeth 
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errors and heresies, false prophecies, presumptions and false boast- 
Ings, blasphemies and scandals and many other mischiefs. And 
therefore, if thou seest any other man who is spiritually occupied 
fall into any of these sins and these delusions or into frenzies, know 
well that he hath never heard nor perceived the songs of angels or 
heavenly music. For verily he that truly heareth the song of angels 
is made so wise that he will never err by fantasy or by folly or by 
the cunning of the Devil. 

Also, some men feel in their hearts a spiritual sound, as it were, 
and sweet songs of divers kinds and this is generally good, but it 
may sometimes turn to deceit. This sound is known in this way. A 
man setteth the thoughts of his heart only in the name of Jesu and 
steadfastly keepeth it thereto and in a short while it seemeth to him 
that that Name becometh a great comfort and sweetness to him and 
it appeareth to him that the Holy Name soundeth in his heart 
deliciously, as though it were a song, and the strength of this delight 
is so great that it draweth all the powers of the soul to it. Whosoever 
may experience this sound and this sweetness truly in his heart, 
let him know well that it is from God and as long as he is humble 
he shall not be deceived. But this is not the song of angels but it is 
a song of the soul, by virtue of the Holy Name or the inspiration of 
the good angels. For when a soul truly and humbly offereth itself to 
God, putting all its desires and trust in him and busily keepeth him 
in mind our Lord Jesu, when he wilt, purifieth the love of that soul 
and filleth it and feedeth it with the love of himself and maketh his 
Name to be as honey and song and anything that is delectable in the 
feeling of that soul. So that it pleaseth the soul evermore to cry 
‘Jesu, Jesu’ and it hath comfort not only in this but also in psalms 
~ and hymns and the anthems of the Holy Church, so that the heart 
singeth them sweetly, devoutly and freely, without any exertion or 
bitterness of soul, to the time and tune used by Holy Church. This 
lieth in the love of Jesu, by which it is fed and enlightened by such 
manner of song. Nevertheless, in this way of feeling a soul may be 
deceived by vainglory, not at the time when the affection singeth 
to Jesu and loveth Jesu in his sweetness but afterwards, when the 
experience ceaseth and the heart cooleth in its love of Jesu. Then 
doth it enter into vainglory. 

Also a man is deceived in this wise. He heareth it well said that 
it is good to meditate on the name of Jesu or on any other holy word 
of God and then he straineth his heart mightily to that Name, and 
by habit he getteth it always near to his thoughts. Nor doth he 
therefore feel sweetness in his affection or the light of knowledge in 
his mind by so doing but only a naked thought of God or of Jesu or 
of Mary or of any other holy word. Here can bei a deception, not 
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because it is bad to name Jesu in mind, but if he thinketh of some- 
thing and holdeth this meditation, which is only his own habitual 
exercise, as a special visitation of our Lord and thinketh it more 
than it is. For know well that a naked thought or a naked imagining 
of Jesu or of any ghostly thing, without sweetness of love in the 
affection or without light of knowledge in the reason is but a blind- 
ness and a way to deception if a man holdeth it to be more in his 
own sight than it really is. Therefore I consider it safer that he be 
humble in his own feeling and keep this thought in no esteem until 
he can, by the habitual use of this thought, feel the fire of love in 
his affection and the light of understanding in his reason. Lo! I 
have told thee a little of this matter as it seemeth to me, not affirm- 
ing dogmatically that this is sufficient and that it is the truth, for 
if thou thinkest it to be otherwise or if any other person enjoyeth 
by grace the contrary to what I have written here, I will stop speak- 
ing and give place to him. So long as I have truth to live with it is 
enough for me: I need not feelings. 

Translated from the Thornton Manuscript 

by Hitary FROOMBERG. 


ALPHA AND OMEGA 


BY 
(COLUMBA Cary EuLWwEs, O.S.B. 


LPHA ann OMEGA—these, the first and last letters of the 

Greek alphabet, are used to signify that Christ includes 

within himself all. He is the beginning and the end, the sum 

total of all things, from which all creatures derive, to whom 

they all tend. This title is true of Christ because he is God, 

from whom all creatures derive and towards whom they all 
tend. God is the sum total, the beginning and the end. But he is 
not the sum total or the beginning and the end in the Eastern sense 
that creatures are an emanation from God, that history is the slow 
return into God of all that came out. 

We all derive from God as things made from nothing by the act 
of his power, we tend towards him as creatures who behave ax he 
designed us to behave, and as godlike men with grace who will see 
God as he is in himself. : 

There is, however, a heresy rampant, derived from false ideas 
of the beginning and end of man. It takes the form of a false mysti- 
cism identifying us with God; it would also eliminate all use of the 
senses in its approach to God, eliminate even the incarnation. It is 
an attractive theory, firstly because it flatters us, and secondly 
because it seems to be the sublimest culmination of existence. What 
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could be more flattering than to think that we become God, what 
more sublime as an end? 

Metaphysically this theory is untenable. God has made us, that 
is, given us a personal existence; and in so far as we are, we are 
good. To be absorbed into God would mean our ceasing to be, it 
would be an annihilation of a good, which being of its nature 
spiritual, was of its nature meant for immortality. Further, our 
absorption into God is no gain to God, for God is infinite. The net 
result of that operation would then be: our extinction and absolutely 
no change in God. 

The origin of this theory goes far back into the history of philo- 
sophy and of religion. The East has ceaselessly poured forth the 
idea that matter is evil and that therefore we must escape from it 
in order to reach happiness. Here Zoroastrianism, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, in both its Hinayanan and Mahayanan forms, agree, 
man must escape from the body. There is antagonism between spirit 
and matter—therefore this ceasing to desire, this excess of morti- 
fication, this longing for the ecstatic, even this escape from being. 

The interesting thing about these dizzy theories is that they are 
based on a truth, namely that there is a tension between mind and 
matter, the ‘body dragging the spirit down. But it is the conclusion 
drawn that is incorrect. The tension shows a disorder, but not that 
matter, or the body is essentially evil. We must take both into the 
Kingdom of God. It is not a case of the triumph either of the spirit 
or of the body, but of a triumph of both, only in due order. The 
Resurrection of the Body is not a quaint survival, but a deep and 
divine truth. We are creatures of mixed nature, mind and matter, 
soul and body; we are the links between two worlds, neither angel 
nor beast, but both. One cannot help recalling the telling phrase of 
Pascal: ‘L’homme n’est ni ange ni béte, et le malheur veut que qui 
veut faire l’ange fait la béte’. (Pensées. No. 358.) ‘Man is neither 
angel nor beast, and the misfortune is that he who would act the 
angel acts the beast.’ 

The Eastern Sages not only discovered the fact of the Fall in us— 
without seeing its cause or its true nature, but exaggerating—they 
also saw that we were meant for divine things. But here again they 
went to extremes, thinking us not merely equal to angels, but even 
capable of divinity. How near the truth this is, and yet how 
abysmally far can only be seen by comparing this their flight of 
desire with the revealed reality, a reality seemingly less yet, in 
fact, all, compared to nothing. For Nirvana was not unjustly des- 
cribed as a void, even though later thinkers turned it into the 
Absolute. For, as we have seen, he who would be absorbed into 
God is seeking annihilation. Hither he remains in being and is 
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therefore distinct from God, or becomes God and loses his identity. 
But we are meant for better things than our present precarious 
state, than this groping condition in which all attracts but nothing 
satisfies. The soul cries out for God. God has answered the call. 
}od’s answer is what the Catholic Church calls sanctifying grace, 
and never was a word less adequate to carry its meaning. Sancti- 
fying grace is a God-likeness in our being, a transformation of our 
being go that it becomes capable of sharing in the life that God 
himself lives, that is knowledge and love of his infinity. We are 
made as like God and as near to God as can be without losing our 
own identity and consciousness. 
We are ‘made partakers of the divine nature’. (2 Peter 1, 4.) 


’We are now the Sons of God. . . . We know that when he shall 
appear, we shall be like to him: because we shall see him as he is.’ 
(1 John 3, 2.) 


‘IT am the Way, the Truth and the Life’, Christ himself said. 

All that is true, and nothing could be conceived more exalted. 
But there is yet one more attempt on the part of the ‘dualists’ to 
abandon the human side of this plan. They say that we should 
abandon all the sense side of our thinking, abandon indeed the 
Incarnation and a fortiori all saints and liturgy, in fact ‘faire l’ange’ 
as Pascal put it ages ago. 

Why is this wrong? God created the world and saw that it was 
good, created us and saw that we were good. When St Augustine 
was wrestling in his mighty mind with this heresy, which in his 
day was called Manicheism, it was to the text of Genesis just 
quoted that he turned. And to it we turn also. Creation, being the 
act of God, is good. Our bodies, the world of sense and of sound, 
of sight and touch, are all essentially good. They must all be made 
to worship God. Nature praises God by being, and we by seeing its 
essential goodness, and by using what God gave us to use. 

Our bodies and our senses are good even if they are perverted, 
for they were made by God. They are our natural means of getting 
to God; and he sanctified them, and proved this point for ever 
beyond cavil by taking flesh himself. Consequently so long as the 
senses help us to know God, we use them; whilst the life of Christ, 
which is the life of God dressed in human clothes—‘in habit found 
as a man’ (Phil. 2,7)—cannot ever be cast aside. We know that 
God is love by Christ’s love in his dying for us, we know God is 
Truth since Christ claimed to be the Truth. He died for the Truth. 

Never are we meant to be permanently alienated from our bodies. 
There are moments when perhaps God takes our minds into his own 
hands and infuses concepts independently of all sense perception. 
God is at liberty to do so, but we are not at liberty to presume 
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that he will. When he does, if he does, then we let be; at other 
times we struggle along as best we may. That our senses fail us at 
such moments is a failure; in heaven they too will be illumined. 

There is however one condition of prayer or communing with God 
which is devoid of sense satisfaction, and indeed almost of sense 
content, and that is the period of dryness, called by St John of the 
Cross the Dark Night. There are two sides to it, that of the sense 
and that of the mind. 

A time comes when the familiar pictures, images, imaginations, 
actions and emotions cease to do their function of encouraging acts 
of the will, namely acts of union with, or love of, God; at such a time 
it is perfectly legitimate to abandon the use of all such, except those 
which have a sacramental value, the sacraments themselves and the 
humanity of Christ, and chiefly Holy Mass, for these of themselves 
increase grace. That is the teaching of the Church. ‘Unless you eat 
my flesh and drink my blood you shall not have life in you.’ 

Apart from such things, and with the advice of a confessor, it 
would be right, for the time being, to stop using what ceases to aid. 

The dark night of the spirit is different. Here we have a condi- 
tion more common among good lay folk than is perhaps generally 
realised. The dogmas of the Church dressed in their familiar words 
and associations become in early manhood jejune; they lose their 
attraction for the heart; there seems a dissociation between them 
and the will to believe. 

If this comes through riotous living, through slackness or through 
toying with pride, then such a period of dryness is anything but the 
mystical Dark Night of the Spirit. But if the layman, or the 
religious, or the priest, is earnest and conscientious, and not sinning 
mortally nor very often venially, but by frailty mostly, and yet the 
ordinary spiritual concepts seem void, then maybe he ig in the 
Night of the Spirit. 

Two courses of action are presented to the soul, either to hang on 
or to slacken. The former results in agonies of mind, darkness and 
groping, particularly over some factual dogma such as the Holy 
Eucharist, or some remote one such as the Virgin Birth, and only 
to be relieved after months of struggling, nay years; but to be 
relieved in real truth by great peace and joy, great insight and love. 
The other course is to abandon all at the beginning of the road. It 
is by trial and darkness, by courage and endurance, through these 
Nights, and through these only, that the soul reaches union with 
God; all else is embracing a ghost. 

The Cross is not a work of art beautiful and rare, but a stark and 
terrifying reality. We must carry it if we wish to share in the 
Kingdom of Christ. 
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This Darkness will not endure, and the symbols of God and of 
his truths that have been collected and sifted through the ages, will 
erow again in the soil of the soul refreshed by the frosts of a 
spiritual winter: the symbolism of the Mass, of the Holy Eucharist, 
of candles even, those glimmering and fragile symbols of our equally 
fragile faith. Whilst the dogmas and dogmatic facts will have a 
richer and deeper content, a new and more ethereal light shining 
upon them, now no longer the light of natural admiration for a 
beautiful thing, but the true light of faith, hidden and slender, 
but so beautiful as to make just earthly beauty seem almost ugly. 

Christ is the Beginning and the End, the Alpha and Omega, 
Christ the God made Man, made visible, for us to feed our senses, 
those senses which at first take too much to themselves and then 
are purified; for us to feed our minds, which again take too much 
self delight and again in their turn are purified, not abandoned, for 
Christ is the Alpha and Omega, Christ knowable by sense and mind. 


THES BOOKSORS ORY 


BY 
J. STEINMANN 


HE books of the Hebrew Bible may be divided into three 
groups: the Torah, the Prophets and the ‘Writings’. This 
latter part is made up of works composed, collected or 
f published for the most part after the return from exile to 
Babylon. One of the books it contains has as its title the 
single word Job. It is the name of a person who from the 
very first lines is presented to us as a just man, a believer, one who 
is rich and fortunate in life. The reader then leaves earth to catch 
a glimpse of what is taking place in heaven. Job is accused by Satan 
of self-interest in his piety. Yahweh allows Satan to afflict Job in 
the first instance in his material possessions and his family. Job 
accepts this trial. Still sceptical in the face of this proof of dis- 
interestedness, Satan obtains from Yahweh permission to strike 
Job in his person, by disease. Job again submits. Three of his 
friends arrive to comfort him: Eliphaz the Themanite, Baldad the 
Suhite and Sophar the Naamathite. In their presence Job begins 
to speak. The prose narrative then ceases abruptly to give place 
to poetic dialogue. 


1 Being the first chapter of a book, Job, published by Les Editions d ri; 
translated by K. Pond. : lt 
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Job begins by giving vent to his suffering in a long complaint 
and then enters into a discussion with his friends. Three times in 
succession each friend has his say and on each occasion Job replies. 
They argue about the unfortunate man’s culpability. When, they 
are-at last silent, after a long monologue by Job a new character 
comes on the scene: Hliu the Buzite, who in several speeches once 
more puts Job in the witness-box. No one interrupts. After Eliu 
Yahweh himself speaks. When Yahweh concludes Job realises that 
he has been wrong in arguing with, and calling in question divine 
Wisdom. The prose narrative then recommences. Yahweh heals 
Job of his disease and restores to him all his possessions. We learn 
that he died full of happiness in extreme old age. 

The book of Job is like no other in the Bible. Its beginning is 
like that of an historical book. But the important place occupied 
by poetry in it makes us wonder whether it is an account of a real 
argument comparable, for instance, to that of Joan of Are with 
her judges at the tribunal of Rouen. It does of course occur in the 
lives of Moses, David or the prophets that some individual breaks 
into poetry, but such poetry is always relatively short, for instance 
the song of Miriam, Moses’s sister, on the occasion of the crossing 
of the Red Sea, or David’s elegy on the death of Saul. There is 
no instance in the Bible of very long dialogues in poetic form taking 
place between the historical characters of the story. From this it 
may be concluded that the book of Job is a drama. 

This does not necessarily mean that Job is an entirely imaginary 
person. The inspired author could have chosen a historical personage 
as hero of his poem, as Racine has done with Esther and Athalie. 
In this case two problems of criticism will arise: at what period did 
the author of the drama live and when did his hero live? 

It is impossible to give definite dates. The drama of Job is anony- 
mous. Nowhere, in the Bible or elsewhere, has any indication been 
found which would enable this poet, unknown like so many other 
writers of Biblical antiquity, to be identified. Where he lived is 
not known. He has completely hidden his identity behind his 
work. One can only guess that he was a highly cultured Jew who 
seems to have travelled, to have known Egypt, the Sinai Peninsula 
and perhaps the north of Arabia. 

Can one at least date the work? That is not possible either, for 
all the chronological data are missing. All that is possible, by 
comparison with other books of the Bible, is to fix very approat- 
mately the period in which the book of Job appeared. Dhorme gives 
this period as between 500 and 450 B.C., for the book seems to 
have been influenced by the writings of the prophet Zacharias 
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(later than 520 B.C.) and to have been known to Malachias, nde 
prophecy has been dated about 450 B.C. Numerous other critics, 
in particular Budde and Hélscher, are less definite. The latter 
places the book between 400 and 200 B.C. 


It is impossible to say whether the author of the drama regarded 
the personage of Job as historical or purely fictitious. Nowhere does 
he decide this question for us any more than Sophocles pronounces 
on the existence of Oedipus or Electra. 

Two references to the person of antiquity known as Job occur in 
chapter xiv of the book of Ezechiel.2 We read there: “And if these 
three men, Noe, Daniel and Job shall be in it (i.e. the land): 
they shall deliver their own souls by the justice. . . .’ (v. 14). 
Apart from the Bible the name of Job has also been discovered 
under the form ‘Aiaab’ mentioned in the letters of El Amarna, 
the correspondence of the petty kings of Canaan with the Pharaohs 
during the fourteenth century B.C. Dhorme points out that we 
even have a letter from this king Aiaab to Pharaoh. Several Jobs 
existed, then, and the author of the drama must have re-echoed 
the tradition relative to one of them. 


At what time did the Biblical hero live? It is obvious from the 
Prologue that the author of the drama intends us to regard the 
action as taking place in the time of the Patriarchs, i.e. in the 
first half of the second millenium B.C. Job would seem to be a 
contemporary of Abraham or Jacob. More than a thousand years, 
then, separate the author from his hero. This was necessary. The 
Greek tragedians wrote their poems around the heroic figures of 
the Atrides or the Ladacides. And Racine insisted on the necessity 
of this lapse of time for the dramatist: ‘It may be said that respect 
for heroes increases in the measure in which they are remote from 
us: mator e longinque reverentia’. Similarly the writer of Hcclesi- 
asticus, in presenting his book, made use long after the event of the 
title and fabulous prestige of Solomon, from whom he was separated 
by more than 800 years. 


Where did this person we know as Job live? The beginning of 
the Prologue affirms that it was in the land of Hus. The region can 
be tracked down. Travellers and Moslem pilgrims who today take 
the train from Damascus to Medina stop right out in the north 
Arabian desert at a station called Tebouk, to the south-east of the 
gulf of Akaba. The place is marked on the map. Moreover the 
district has become famous through the raids of Colonel Lawrence 


2 The second reference will be found in y. 20 (Tr.). 
3 Daniel is a Phoenician hero, known from the texts of Ras Shamra. 
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during the 1914-18 war at the time of the Arab revolt. This is the 
ancient land of Hus formerly inhabited by Edomites. Only nomads 
could subsist there. The oases alone were occupied by villages or 
small towns similar to those in southern Algeria or Tunisia. 

This region is the home country of Job, who was an Edomite. 
His name is Edomite too. It means the enemy. No symbolic mean- 
ing should be looked for in it. 

The friends of Job were also Edomites. According to Dhorme, 
Theman, the place of origin of Eliphaz and a city well known to 
the prophets, must have been situated on the plateau known today 
as Kil Hesma: ‘which stretches from Tebouk to the Maan Aqaba 
road’. It is in this neighbourhood, too, that we must situate Suhi. 
Naamah, the home country of Sophar, would today be represented 
—still according to Dhorme—by the Djebel and Na’amah, ‘a little 
more than 37 miles to the east of Tebouk’. Lastly, the town of 
Buze, associated with the Theman oasis by Jeremiah, was also 
situated in the country of Idumea. 

Job and his friends are not, then, Israelites. They are reputed 
to have lived before Moses and not to have had the benefit of divine 
revelation. They are unaware of the special name of Yahweh 
and so never use it. 

It should be added that the author and his hero belong to those 
groups of Near Hast philosophers of antiquity known as ‘the Sages’. 

From very remote times there had been living not only in the 
royal courts of Thebes and Babylon but in all those of the East, 
seribes skilled in diplomacy, in natural science and moral philo- 
sophy, which at that time were not differentiated in any way from 
theological and religious knowledge. These sages were the only 
people who knew how to read and write, who knew the traditions 
of the Ancients well, who were versed in the compilation of 
archives. They understood the rules of poetic form. They formed 
a caste of very influential intellectuals. The Egyptian Sages were 
the Pharaoh’s customary advisers. They wrote treatises on morals 
which were full of fine distinctions, certain of which, such as the 
Wisdom of Amen-em-ope or the Wisdom for Meri-Ka-ra, for in- 
stance, are still extant. The Sages of Israel wrote works such as 
Proverbs or the Ecclesiasticus of Ben Sidrach. Now the Sages of 
Edom were famous throughout the whole of the Hast. Moreover 
the Sages of all countries formed a sort of international caste. They 
liked to travel. It has been noted that the author of Job had 
some acquaintance with Egypt. He spoke Aramaic as well as 
Hebrew and perhaps also Egyptian. He did not suffer from too 
narrow a sense of race prejudice. It was in no way distasteful to 
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him to eulogise an Edomite. The drama of Job is the tranquil story 
of a Sage conversing with other Sages; the author is himself a Sage. 

But it is important not to misunderstand. The characters in the 
drama of Job whom we now know to have lived in the oases of Edom 
at the time of the Patriarchs do not behave at all as contemporaries 
of Abraham but as if they were contemporaries of the author who, 
except in the Prologue, was not setting out to write history sup- 
ported by local colour. In much the same way Racine placed on the 
lips of Esther utterances worthy of a queen of Versailles. There is 
nothing which should shock us in this. It is a rule of creative 
dramatic art. The Hebrew poet has used these old Sages of Edom 
as instruments to express his own anguish, just as in the present 
day Anouilh makes use of the characters of ‘Antigone and Eurydice. 
Moreover Job contains relatively few anachronisms, fewer by far 
than Hsther or the dramas of Anouilh. 

Can one speak of the author of Job as if it were a question of 
more than one individual? As we have seen the drama is preceded 
by a prologue and followed by an epilogue, both written in prose. 
Have this prologue: and epilogue come from the same poet’s pen 
as the discourses? If Job were not the only drama which the Bible 
contains, if we knew that it was the custom of Hebrew dramatists 
to preface their work by ‘Ypothesis’, the question would not arise. 
Again if one were considering some work of Western literature, its 
unity would only be called into question for very important reasons. 
But interpolation was a habit of Biblical writers. The Hebrew 
scribes of antiquity glossed the manuscripts of their libraries at 
leisure. They did not, as in critical editions of the present. day, 
arrange their notes outside the text—they inserted them in it— 
and not only their notes but an entire new treatise was engrafted 
upon the original. Is the dramatic poem of Job a magnificent graft 
upon an older prose tale? 


Put on their guard by this alternation of prose and poetry, 
critics have noted in the drama itself the presence of what one 
might presume to term other points of interpolation. The speeches 
of Kliu do seem to be a section introduced from elsewhere which did 
not form part of the primitive framework of the drama. The dis- 
courses of Yahweh have also been thought to form an addition. 
In these speeches certain parts have been noted which seem to be 
additions, for instance the descriptions of the hippopotamus and 
the crocodile. Finally, in the first part of the drama Job breaks off 
his argument with his friends in order to eulogise Wisdom (xxvill). 
The passage is a very fine one but it seems to lack any direct bearing 
on the subject. There again the impression is given of a break in 
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the normal development of the poem and of an extraneous inter- 
polation. 

It is true that the Church teaches that the whole of the book 
of Job is inspired and that she offers it for our religious veneration 
in the actual form in which it is. She has not, however, pronounced 
as to its being the work of a single author. So long as they respect 
the inspiration of the work as a whole, she leaves the critics free 
to build up their hypotheses. She knows that Hebrew methods of 
composition were not quite ours. 

-This matter of the book’s being the work of a single author 
would be of only slight importance if it were not that it affects the 
interpretation given to the drama which changes completely accord- 
ing to whether one attributes the discourses of Yahweh or of Eliu 
to the principal author of Job or refuses to credit him with their 
authorship. 

Three solutions have been offered to these critical problems: 

Pere Prat4 and Monsieur Bigot defend the theory of the drama’s 
being the work of a single author. Leaving aside the question of 
the connection between the prose framework and. the poetic dis- 
courses, and following the German exegete Budde, they attribute 
the speeches of Eliu to the poet who wrote the entire drama. And 
—still following Budde—they consider these discourses of Eliu 
to be the key to the entire poem. According to this solution Eliu 
is the mouthpiece of the author himself in the sense that the work 
as a whole must be interpreted in accordance with these speeches, 
containing as they do the solution to the problem of Job’s suffering 
—the suffering of a proud man who has tried to probe too deeply 
into divine Wisdom and who has rebelled against his trials. 

Against this exegesis which holds that the book is a strict unity, 
an entire school of critics subdivides the work, on the contrary, 
into successive strata, the work of numerous editors ‘like Homer 
or the Sagas’, says Cheyne. Bertie, again,6 breaks up the book of 
Job into six fragments. He distinguishes: 1. The story of Job in 
prose, comprising the Prologue and the Epilogue; 2. Job's lament, 
consisting of the monologues which begin and end the cycle of 
speeches (iii and xxix to xxxi); 3. The dialogue between Job and 
his friends; 4. Eliu’s speech: 5. Yahweh’s discourses; 6. The 
Wisdom poem (xxviii). He does not hesitate to proffer a text of 
the poem dislocated in such a way that each of these parts is 
wrested from the whole and interpreted separately. Dhorme has 


4 Author of the article ‘Job’ in the Dictionnaire de la Bible. : 
5 Author of the article ‘Job’ in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique. 
6 Cf. Bertie, Le poéme de Job, Paris, 1929. 
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rightly protested against ‘these masterpieces of brutal vivisection 
from which literary criticisrn has suffered so badly. . . .’ 

Finally there remain the moderate solutions; such as that envis- 
aged, for instance, by Dhorme or that of Hdélscher, the two best 
commentators on Job at the present day. aed 

For Hélscher the prologue and epilogue are the utilisation and 
recomposition by the author of Job of an older traditional source 
as a framework for the dramatisation which contains the dialogues 
of Job and his friends and one of the speeches of Yahweh. It is 
in the course of a Jater rearrangement that the passages in Yahweh’s 
discourse (later divided into several discourses) describing the 
ostrich, the crocodile and the hippopotamus, and the Wisdom poem 
were added. Finally a second editor added the speeches of Eliu. 

Dhorme’s hypothesis is original and fascinating. He suggests 
that the drama of Job has passed through three successive stages. 
The author first wrote the Prologue and the cycles of speeches. 
The work then ended with the final monologue of Job (xxxi, 40). 
Later, the author {himself revised and completed his drama by 
adding to it the Wisdom poem, the discourses of Yahweh and the 
Epilogue. Finally, another poet of a somewhat later date, a disciple 
of the former, inserted Eliu’s speeches. 


In both these hypotheses the unity of the work remains almost 
intact; but it becomes impossible to regard the speeches of Eliu 
as anything other than a chance development and the key to the 
poem must not be looked for in these speeches. “The way in which 
Eliu is presented; his disappearance without leaving the slightest 
trace, the secondary character of his intervention, the purpose and 
method of his arguments, the very personal and aramaicising colour 
of his style, are so many indications that the writer is working 
upon an already existing book and introducing a new character 
whose réle will be to refute certain exaggerations of expression on 
the part of the principal speaker. In the remainder of the book 
we have noticed two successive phases. First the prologue and 
poetic dialogue, then the discourses of Yahweh, the Wisdom poem 
and the epilogue. The third phase is that in which a new inspired 
writer, not content to recopy or re-edit the original work, completes 
it and gives it its final form which is that of our canonical book’.7 

When the question of authorship has been settled, the composition 
of the book seems to conform more or less to a definite type. The 
three friends who on three separate occasions each express them- 
selves in speeches which are almost identical in length and which 


7 Dhorme, Job, p. lxxu. 
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fit into the framework of Job’s lament at the beginning of the 
book and his monologues at the end, the whole prefaced and con- 
cluded by the prologue and the epilogue and presided over by divine 
intervention, constitutes a harmonious whole which almost conforms 
to the canon of Greek perfection and contrasts with the habits of 
unbridled freedom in composition that one usually attributes to 
Biblical writers. To mutilate this is a pity. Moreover to make Eliu’s 
speeches the key to the poem would seem to put forward a false 
interpretation. We are thus left to adopt Dhorme’s hypothesis; 
at the same time we should be ready to admit that the prose 
narrative perhaps existed before the drama and that the poet has 
contented himself with adapting this to his purpose. Perhaps we 
must also recognise that there is in the Wisdom poem an interpo- 
lation of a date somewhat later than that of the magnificent work 
in which it is awkwardly inserted. 

The work of criticism has not been confined to an attempt to 
throw light on the composition of Job. In many instances it has 
been necessary to strive to correct the Hebrew text which appears 
to be corrupt. Certain lines appear to be glosses added by copyists. 
Moreover one sometimes has the impression that the order of certain 
lines of poetry—or even of certain passages—has been interfered 
with. Such displacements must have occurred in Job’s initial lament 
and this is unfortunate. In the third series of speeches the text 
of Sophar’s final intervention is missing. It is possible that a part 
of his speech has been given to Job. It is certain that the end of the 
third series has been mutilated and damaged. In suggesting certain 
displacements of texts the critics are striving to make good, at least 
partially, the ravages of time on this great work. They are also 
trying to throw light on its “obscure or difficult lines and the allusions 
to which we have no clue. 

These mutilations of the text of Job and the obscurity which 
overcasts certain lines ought not to surprise us. It is the common 
fate which befalls the writings of antiquity be they Graeco-Latin or 
Hebrew. All have more or less suffered from the mistakes, slips 
-and carelessness of the pen of several generations of scribes. We are 
fortunate if the chefs d’e@uvre of antiquity do not come down to us 
hopelessly mutilated or in mere fragments, as has been the case with 
so many literary productions of Egypt and Assyria. 

Translated by K. Ponp. 
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ON PSALM XCIX 
BY 
Sr AUGUSTINE 
[Translated by Dominic Devas, O.F.M. ] 


HE psalm just sung, dear brethren, is a short one, and 

its meaning is quite plain. I say this to put you at ease; 

there is nothing heavy here. However, just because the 

matter is so straightforward we must be as attentive and 

U alert as we can. The spiritual meaning underlying the 

open sense, that is what we want to get at, as far as God 

gives us grace to do so. God’s voice—use whatever medium he will— 

is always God’s voice, and none other can please him. Thus, would 
we please him, when we speak it must be he speaking through us. 


2. A psalm of praise—such igs the inscription: few words, but 
big with meaning: may they lay such seeds within your hearts ag to 
yield a big harvest and fill a storehouse of good grain for the Lord. 
The psalm urges us to rejoice in the Lord—that is its bidding: and, 
because the seeds of blessing have been scattered everywhere, the 
psalm demands world-wide jubilation, not simply from one isolated 
corner of the world, or one household or one community. 


8. SING JOYFULLY TO GOD ALL THE EARTH. Has all the earth then 
heard this divine call? All the earth. The whole earth sings to God 
joyfully, or will do so. The blessing spreads abroad beginning with the 
Church that is in Jerusalem and passing unto all nations (Luke 24, 
47), everywhere laying evil low and building up goodness, Yet over all 
the earth are good mingled with bad, and. everywhere are both to be 
found. Over the bad the earth groans, and over the good sings joy- 
fully. Such emphasis is laid on this singing joyfully, on this psalm 
as a psalm of praise, that we must enquire more closely into its 
meaning—what is its real significance? There is another psalm (88, 
16) in which we find the phrase, Blessed is the people that knoweth 
jubilation. That must be something notable of which the knowledge 
makes people blessed. May he who is the source of all happiness 
help me to understand what I would say, and you to understand 
what you hear. Blessed is the people that knoweth jubilation: let us 
hasten to achieve this jubilation; and, for this, we must understand 
it. What would be the point of putting this psalm—Sing joyfully to 
the Lord all the earth—into practice and rejoicing ourselves until we 
understand what jubilation really is? That would mean jubilation 
on the lips merely and not in the heart, for understanding is the 
voice of the heart. 


\ 
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4. Now I am going to illustrate my meaning in very familiar 
language. When a person is rapturously happy he has no need of 
words to express himself: there are notes of joy that are wordless, 
the voice of the soul abounding in joy and striving not to probe its 
meaning but to express its ardour, A man, beside himself with joy, 
breaks out into a confusion of sounds, lacking all precision and 
meaning, into a noise of exultation without words. The joy is made 
evident by the noise, a joy so immense no words can be found to 
express it. You find this sort of thing in singers; and often, I am 
atraid, in those of the lewder level. Not such as theirs ig our jubila- 
tion; theirs is busy over evil and ig the voice of confusion; ours is 
busy over good and is the voice of praise. Again, to make the matter 
clearer, take the well-known example of those who till the soil. How 
they rejoice in its fruitfulness: they may be reaping, or treading 
out the wine or gathering in the fruit, but all the while they are 
singing, full of happiness in the earth’s richness and fertility; and 
then suddenly their elated souls take wing, as it were, and sounds 
without words break into their song. That is jubilation—observe it, 
the next time you have a chance, unless you have done so already. 
And yet must we be ever on our guard, lest what we note be of a 
sort God would destroy. Alas—there will be no end to the thistles— 
grow they will—so, whilst we note, in those who exult over evil, 
a jubilation that is doomed to condemnation, we offer to God a 
jubilation that will at last be crowned. 

5. How can we embark on such jubilation? By associating our- 
selves with nature’s endless praise. Think for a moment of the 
created universe, the earth and the sea and the firmament and all 
that is in them; note the origin and causes of them all, the force of 
seeds, the order of birth, their measure of permanence, the manner 
of their dissolution; without any confusion the ages roll forward; 
across the firmament move the stars; the progress of each year is 
unfolded, we watch the lengthened hours, the measured months— 
and in them all, some unseen force, soul or ‘spirit, call it what you 
will; and in all living things—vestige of their unity—an appetency 
for what pleases, a shrinking from what harms, and a care for their 
integrity; and in man, over and above life and hearing and sight and 
so forth, powers which he shares with animals, there is something 
he holds in common with the angels—his acknowledgment of God. 
This ig the proper quality of mind; and as the eye distinguishes 
white from black, so does the human mind discern good and evil. 

As a man thus passes in review all created things, and classifies 
and names them all, he should ask himself: Who made all these? 
Who created them and set me in their midst? What are all these 
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objects of my scrutiny, and I myself, with my power-of scrutiny, 
what am I? And who is he who made both scrutinised and scrutiniser 
—who is he? Declare him—and that you may be able to do so, 
fashion of him a concept in your mind. You can think of something 
without being able to put it into words, but you cannot put into 
words what you have not yet been able to frame in your mind. Think 
of God, then, before you speak of him; and that you may have food 
for thought, approach him. You get as near as you can to anything 
you mean to talk about, in order to study it and not be deceived. 
Material things are seen with the eyes: God is perceived by the 
mind, and held fast by the will. Where is a heart so clear-sighted as 
this? Blessed are the clean of heart for they shall see God (Matth. 
5, 8). I hear those words, and believe them and, as best I can, under- 
stand them. The will, then, is the vehicle of sight, and God cannot 
be seen but by the clean of heart. But I also read in Scripture: 
Who can say: my heart is clean, I am free from sin? (Prov. 20, 9). 
All creation has been the object of my thoughts, and I have, in sky 
and earth, perceived as far as I could the material side of things, 
and in myself who speaks the spiritual. I live in my members; I 
move my tongue, speak articulate words, am intelligible in my 
speech, and, by means of the senses I can appraise the objects around 
me. Thus I am intelligible to myself, but how can I mount above 
myself? I am promised the vision of God; there must then be some 
way of purifying my human heart—so much is clear from Scripture. 
Though as yet unseeing, you must fit yourself to see what you love. 
Only for the impious—swept far away from God: Behold they that 
go far from thee shall perish; thou hast destroyed all those disloyal 
to thee (Ps. 72, 27); only for such is no sweetness found in the hearing 
of God’s name. What then of ourselves? Some are far off and in 
darkness, with eyes so wounded as positively to dread, not desire, 
the light. We are far off too. Listen: Come ye to him and be en- 
lightened (Ps. 38, 6). That you may approach and see, hate your dark- 
ness: condemn what you are, that you may come to be what ‘you 
are not: evil you are, just you ought to be: but just you will never 
be if evil still pleases you; sweep that from your heart, crush it out 
and purify your heart, for therein he, whom you long to see, longs 
to dwell. Every soul drawing near to God ig re-made interiorly accord- 
ing to the image of God. In that image he was made originally, but 
distance brought dissimilitude. There is no question of material dis- 
tance in this approach or withdrawal from God: unlike—and you are 
miles away; like—and you are very near. In his desire for our - 
approach our Lord wants first to make us like him: Be the children 
of your Father who is in heaven, he says, who maketh his sun to rise 
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upon the good and bad, and raineth upon the just and the unjust. 
(Matth. 5, 45). If you would elude the enemy of all mankind, learn 
to love your enemies. As charity grows in you and moulds you into 
the likeness of God, your very enemies share in it; and thus do you 
resemble him whose sun does not rise for the good alone but for 
good and bad, and whose rain does not help the good only, but the 
bad as well. The nearer you get to this ideal, the truer will your 
charity be, and God will begin to become real to you. Are you 
returning to him; or is he—whom you are thus beginning to know— 
approaching you? But he never withdrew from you: your own aloof- 
ness was the sole measure of distance. Material things are just as 
near the blind as the seeing. Where both are together, the surround- 
ings are the same for both, yet one is present and the other absent. 
You cannot say a blind man is present to the things around him 
because he cannot react to the light in which they are all clothed 
and so has no semse of them. That surely is absence rather than 
presence. Where two stand on the same spot, because the condition 
of their eyes is different, although the material surroundings remain 
identical, one is really there and the other is rightly thought of as 
absent. To be absent from a place means to have no sense of it. 
Now God is everywhere present, everywhere entire. His wisdom 
reaches from end to end mightily and ordereth all things sweetly. 
(Wisdom 8, 1). As is God the Father, so also is his Word and his 
Wisdom, Light from Light, God from God. What do you long to see? 
What you would see is not far from you. From none is he far, for 
in him, as the Apostle tells us, we live and move and have our being 
(Acts 17, 27-8). How great a misery to be far from him who is 
everywhere. 


6. In charity, then, build up that likeness to God; and be constant 
in meditating upon him. The invisible things of him . . . are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made. (Rom. 1, 20). 
Serutinise created things, admire them and look for their creator. 
You will rejoice in the measure of your likeness; or, unlike, be 
repelled. Charity is the basis of likeness; and as charity grows you 
begin to approach and to ‘realise’ God, for God is charity (1 John 
4, 8), and to see how much or how little there is of truth in your 
conception of him. Before you ‘realise’ God, you fancy you can dis- 
course upon him: once you begin to ‘realise’ him, you see how 
impossible it is to declare what you see. But is that going to reduce 
you to silence? Is all praise to cease? Away with such ingratitude. 
Honour is due, and reverence and great praise. See how you stand, 
on whose merit you rest, face to face with whom? Man is face to face 
with God: on God’s mercy, not on man’s merit do I take my stand: 
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and his mercy is worthy of praise. But how shall I praise? I cannot 
declare even the little I can realise in part through a glass darkly 
(1 Cor. 18, 12), Remember the psalm: Sing joyfully to the Lord all 
the earth: make that universal jubilation your own: sing joyfully 
to the Lord, that is, do not dissipate your praise on this, on that: 
all created things can be enunciated once for all: he alone, who 
spoke and all things were made, is ineffable. He spoke and we were 
made; of ourselves we cannot declare him. His word, wherein we are 
enunciated, is his Son; but he became weak that we, in our very 
weakness, might declare him. And yet though we rejoice over the 
Word, we can find no word adequate to express it. Sing joyfully to 
the Lord all the earth. 

7. SERVE YE THE LORD WITH GLADNESS. Servitude sounds bitter. 
A servile condition speaks of bonds, labour and distress. Have no 
misgivings about this service of the Lord: no groaning here, no 
indignant murmuring, no effort to get put up for sale and transferred 
elsewhere; everything is at peace and the same master has claimed 
us all. What a grand thing it is, brethren, to serve in that great 
house. Do not fret about bonds. Confess to the Lord, and attribute 
your bonds to your own deserts. Praise the Lord, and your bonds 
turn to ornaments. Let the sighing of the prisoners come in before 
me (Ps. 78, 11). Serve ye the Lord with gladness, But these are not 
idle, empty words. With the Lord service is free, for it is love that 
drives, not force. For you, brethren, have been called unto liberty: 
only make not liberty an occasion to the flesh, but by charity of the 
spirit serve one another. (Gal. 5, 13). Truth delivers you: love en- 
chains you. If you continue in my word you shall be my disciples 
indeed: and you shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free (John §, 31-2). You are both bond and free: a slave by creation, 
free through your creator’s love of you and yours of him to whom 
your very being is due. Serve—but not grudgingly: murmuring alters 
nothing except yourself, for you serve still, but as a bad servant. 
You are God’s servant, God’s freeman: but look not for such manu- 
mission as would withdraw you from his house. 


8. Serve ye the Lord with gladness. This gladness will only be 
completely perfect when corruption yields place to incorruption, 
what is mortal to immortality (1 Cor. 15, 54). Gladness will be perfect 
then, jubilation unalloyed; praise will know no end, love no scandal, 
fulfilment no dread, life no death. But what about this present life? 
Is there to be no joy now? But without joy how can there be jubila- 
tion? And what, then, would be the meaning of: Sing joyfully to God 
all the earth? Joy there must be, plainly; if only in the hope of that 
future life, here but faintly savoured, there to enwrap us through and 
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through. But the corn, howsoever abundant, must needs grow up 
in the midst of chaff: there ig cockle beside the wheat, and the lily 
is among the thorns. What does holy Church say? As the lily among 
thorns, so is my love among the daughters (Cant. 2, 2). Among 
daughters, note, not among strangers. God! How thou dost strike us 
down! How wilt thou console or strengthen us? What are thy words? 
As a lily among thorns—what thorns?—so is my love among the 
daughters—what daughters? Whose are these daughters thus likened 
to thorns? He tells us: thorns in their manner of life, daughters in 
virtue of my sacraments. Would that we sorrowed over strangers: 
less deep our groans than now: If my enemy had reviled me, I 
would verily have borne with it. And if he that hated me had spoken 
great things against me, I would perhaps have hidden myself from 
him: but thou, a man of one mind, my guide and my familiar, who 
didst take sweet meats together with me (Ps. 54: 18, 15). What 
feast is this in which they share who are, yet, not going to remain 
with us? What feast but that of which the Psalmist speaks: Taste 
and see that the Lord is sweet (Ps. 33, 9). Over such we needs must 
groan. 


9. But he who would rid himself of all such sorrows at the hands 
of the imperfect—what shall he contrive? Where shall he betake 
himself? Will the solitude serve his purpose? But scandals can reach 
him there. His aim is a secluded holiness based on having no contra- 
dictions whatever to suffer from anybody. But wait awhile—what if 
before he attained to so elevated a degree of holiness no one had 
been willing to put up with anything from him? Does not his desire 
to evade the duty of tolerance convict him of defect, and show his 
holiness to be at the mercy of every passing inconvenience? Listen 
to St Paul: Supporting one ancther in charity, careful to keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace (Kph. 4, 2-3). Supporting one 
another: is there nothing about you others must put up with? That 
is very remarkable—but is it not more likely that the case stands 
thus? We grow more tolerant towards others in proportion as others 
have less occasion to show tolerance towards us. 

Oh! but no one ever has anything to put up with from me. 

Indeed! Then put up with them. 

Impossible—their manners are quite insufferable. 
Ah—how evident it is that there is much about you which others 
have got to put up with: Supporting one another in charity. You 
would abandon, then, all human contacts, and seclude yourself from 
everybody. But of what use is that? Are you so perfect that none can 
be of service to you? Or are you going to blow the bridge because 
you know you have got to the safe side of it before the rest? I urge 
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upon you all—rather it is God’s voice: Supporting one another in 
charity. 

10. But perhaps someone will say: Yes, of course, it’s quite wrong 
and cruel to refuse to be of service to others; but let us get away 
with a few: I shall be all right living in the company of a few good 
men. But that is not the lesson our Lord taught: he never con- 
demned the servant for stealing what he had got, but for not using it 
to good purpose. Of course slothfulness is a kind of theft and may be 
punished as such: Wicked and slothful servant was our Lord’s con- 
demnation. But he did not say: you stole my money; or: I gave you 
something, and you have not restored it intact. I punish you—he 
said—because you have not turned what I gave ‘you to good purpose, 
because it has not increased (Matth. 25, 26). See how avaricious God 
is for our well-being. Still—our friend persists—what business have | 
got with crowds? Let me go apart with a few good men. Very well, 
then—a few good men: but whence are you going to produce them? 
However, granting that all are good, including your selected few, 
your idea is excellent: it is an admirable plan to associate with such 
as have chosen the quiet life, away from the restless crowds, the 
tumult of men: like ships in harbour safe from the stormy seas. But 
are untroubled joy and the jubilation of the blessed to be found there? 
Not yet: temptation remains, with its ceaseless soliciting, its tears. 
Every harbour has an entrance, else no ships could get in: at times 
a gale will get in too; and ships have been known to crash and break 
up, even though no rocks were there. But—you will say—if there is 
no safety in harbour, where can it be found? Surely it is better to be 
in port than on the open seas? Yes, of course, that is true, that must 
be acknowledged at once; but all I say is that, even in harbour, ships 
must have a careful eye on their moorings if they are to avoid 
trouble: all must be firmly secured, though allowing for a certain 
amount of free-play—in other words, mutual forbearance: and good 
seamanship is still necessary when strong gusts of wind are blowing 
up from the outside. 

11. But to get back to these havens of refuge, these monasteries 
as we call them, what has the superior—or rather he who serves the 
brethren therein—what has he to tell me about them? I must, he 
tells me, be very careful so that no abuse creeps in: not numbers 
but quality is my aim: I cannot have anyone who is unsuitable, 
and, of course, no evil living person could possibly be admitted. 
But—I ask you—how can you tell who ought to be excluded? Life 
inside the monastery is itself the test: a man must enter before he 
can be recognised as unfit; how can you exclude such a one desiring 
thus to be put to the test, and how can he be tested unless he be 
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first admitted? You tell me you exclude all evil-doers and subject 
all who would enter to rigorous inspection. But do all open their 
hearts to you when they come? They do not know themselves, how 
much less can you! Many purpose to lead the religious life integrally, 
welcoming the common life, wherein none calls aught his own, and 
where all are of but one mind and heart in God (Acts 4, 32-3). They 
plunge into the testing furnace—and fall to pieces. How can you 
possibly know a man who is still unknown to himself? Your purpose 
is to free the good from all association with the unfit? Persons who 
talk like that should see what success they have in keeping bad 
thoughts out of their mind, so that not even the suggestion of evil 
enters, But I never consent, they say. That may be, but the sugges- 
tion entered all the same. We should all like to be able so to control 
our minds that no evil suggestion should ever enter. Who knows 
how they get in? But here we are struggling away day by day, each 
man in his own heart at grips with a crowd. Avarice or lust or 
gluttony or ambition, singly or together they tender their evil sug- 
gestions. He keeps aloof from them all, rejects them and turns 
away: but how difficult not to be struck by one or other of them. 
Where can we find security? Not here certainly, not in this life. 
Our hope is in God’s promises; and when we attain thereto, and the 
doors are closed and the doorposts strengthened (Ps. 147, 13), there, 
in the heavenly Jerusalem, our security will be perfect, with jubila- 
tion abounding and great joy. But now our praise cannot but lack 
confidence; so that, in fact, as Scripture says, we should praise no 
man till death. (Ecclus. 11, 30). 

12. Everywhere mistakes are made. Some, who ought to embrace 
the religious life, do not; others, who should not, rashly embark 
upon it. Some, who would praise the religious state, do so in so 
unbalanced a fashion as to ignore the evils inevitably incidental 
to it: others condemn it, but their blame is so ill-judged and bitter 
as to blind them to any good in it at all: and they stress, quite out 
of all proportion, the evils they see or fancy they see. Praise, no 
matter of what, if devoid of balance is always bad. People are drawn 
onward, then find themselves in quite other company than they 
anticipated, and then—disgusted by the bad people they meet— 
they part company with the good. 

Look into your own experience of all this sort of thing, and learn 
to profit by it. Take the Church of God: generally speaking it is 
praised: the Christians, we are told, are fine people, unique almost: 
the Church is wonderful; all its members love one another and help 
each other in every way. They are all very abstemious, and spend 
much time in prayer and the singing of hymns. They are to be found 
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in every part of the world, praising God and living in perfect harmony 
amongst themselves. Now someone, hearing this and encouraged by 
so fair a portrait and unsuspecting there can be any evil where there 
was so much praise, approaches and enters. Very soon he comes 
across evil-living persons about whom not a word had been said to 
him before. Disillusioned at contact with evil, he severs himself 
from the good. Not infrequently such persons, disappointed and 
angry, open out into abusive vituperation. Christians?—we hear 
them saying—do you want to know what sort of people these Chris- 
tians are? Why—avaricious and grasping; crowding into playhouses 
and the amphitheatre for every kind of circus and spectacle, and 
then filling their churches on feast days: heavy drinkers, always 
on the make, envious of others and quarrelling violently among them- 
selves. Such bitter critics are quite blind to the fact that, though 
some may be as they describe them, not all are like that; and that 
there are good ones, too, about whom they say nothing: just like 
the reckless enthusiast, on the other side, who said nothing about 
the evil. j 

How does Holy Scripture balance up this question of praise and 
blame of God’s Church? As a lily among thorns, so is my love among 
the daughters (Cant. 2, 2). A man listens and reflects; the lily pleases 
him and he advances; he holds the lily and puts up with the thorns. 
Such a one deserves praise and wins the kiss of the spouse saying: 
As a lily among thorns, so is my love among the daughters. The case 
of the clergy is just the same. People praise the priesthood, laying 
stress on the good lives of their priests, their devotion to duty, their 
kindliness, the endless pains they take over those who are sincere, 
never seeking their own interest but the things that are of Jesus 
Christ. But such praise ignores the admixture of evil. Others blame 
the clergy severely as avaricious, immoral, contentious, picturing 
them as covetous of other people’s goods, heavy drinkers, grasping 
and boastful. Behind such blame lies hatred, as folly lay behind the 
praise. Would you praise? Acknowledge that evil is mingled with 
good. Would you blame? Do not lose sight of what is good. 

And the monasteries? What sort of life-in-common is lived there- 
in? Oh—the religious are wonderfully holy men, always busy over 
their prayers and the praises of God and study, and, outside, working 
with their hands. Sa is their time spent, free from all private avarice; 
whatever is given them by benefactors they use as need and charity 
dictate; no one contrives anything for himself which the otherg do not 
share; love and mutual support prevail throughout. Stop! have done 
with your praise: what do you know of what goes on inside? Do not 
ships strike against each other in stormy weather, even in harbour? A 
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man, bent on peace and anicipating no obstacles, enters a monastery. 
_He finds some who are unworthy; people whose unworthiness, how- 
ever, would never have become apparent had they not been admitted. 
This is inevitable. The imperfect must be tolerated to start with, in 
the hopes of improvement; and if they are to be tolerated they can- 
not be excluded altogether. Our friend, then, finds the exercise of 
patience quite beyond him. ‘What’, he exclaims, ‘has pursued me 
hither? I fancied this was to be an abode of charity’. Angered by the 
molestations of a few, he fails to persevere in the fulfilment of his 
promise, throws up his holy purpose and involves himself in the guilt 
of an uuhonoured vow, Once outside again he joins the ranks of the 
most envenomed critics, and recounts everything he found most 
objectionable, but nothing else: and all he says is true. But, for the 
sake of the company of the good, much that is difficult must be put 
up with from the imperfect. How much to the purpose are the words 
of Scripture: Woe to them that have lost patience (Keclus. 2, 16). 
And what is more he, who could endure nothing, belches out the 
bad odour of indignation to keep back those who would venture in. 
“What sort of people are they?’ someone asks him. ‘Envious, quarrel- 
some people’, he replies, ‘intolerant, avaricious: this one perpetrated 
such and such a crime, that one another’. Oh, wicked man! why 
have you nothing to say about the good? You boast about being 
unable to put up with them, and say nothing about those who were 
prepared to put up with you and your degenerate ways. 

13. How illuminating our Lord’s words are, dear brethren, which 
we read in the Gospels: Two shall be in the field; one shall be taken 
and one shall be left: two women shall be grinding at the mill; one 
_shall be taken and one shall be left (Matth. 24, 40): two men in one 

bed; one shall be taken and one shall be left (Luke 17, 34). Who 
are the two in the field? The clergy: I have planted—says St Paul— 
Apollo watered, but God gave the increase (1 Cor. 8, 6). You are 
God’s husbandry (ibid. 9). We are those working in the field—one 
shall be taken, one left; the worthy taken, the unworthy left. The 
two at the mill are the laity. Why a mill? Because in the world they 
are kept to a continuous round of secular concerns, as it were to a 
mill-stone; and thence one shall be taken, one left. Who are taken? 
Those who do good works, succouring the indigence of the com- 
munity, helping the poor, loyal in faith, invincible in hope, vigilant 
in God’s service, calling down evil upon none, loving as best they 
may enemies as well as friends, utterly true, husband to wife, wife 
to husband, knowing none other—these are the ones taken, And the 
one bed? Those who are longing for quiet, with nothing to put up 
with from anyone, who say: Let us get away from the crowds and 
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secure ourselves in peace; these are as people looking for bed, rest 
and no cares. But thence, also, one shall be taken, one left. Brethren, » 
make no mistake about this—if you would avoid disillusionment and 
live in charity, know that in every way of life in the Church you will 
find the ‘unreal’, I do not mean that everything is sham, but that 
shams are found everywhere. Thus there are bad Christians and good 
ones; and if the bad seem to overshadow the good, that is because 
they are like the tares in the field concealing the good grain. But the 
good grain is there; step up and see for yourself; rub it and prove it 
and taste it. 


Ag with religious men, so, too, with religious women. You find 
some lacking good order, but is that a reason for condemning their 
state? Some do not remain hidden, but wander about from house to 
house, attracting attention and haughty, speaking unwisely and too 
much, inclined to ebriety .‘They may be consecrated virgins’, you 
say, ‘but of what use is physical integrity with a disordered soul? 
Far better married and humble than religious and proud, for mar- 
riage rather imposes a check than nurtures conceit . . .’ and so forth. 
But again, because some are unworthy are we going to include in our 
condemnation the many religious women who are holy both in body 
and in spirit (1 Cor. 7, 34)? Surely not—no more than we should be 
forced to praise, because so many are good, those actually who are 
not so. It is always the same wherever you turn: One shall be taken 
and one shall be left. 


14. But it is high time we finished the psalm: it is quite simple. 
Serve the Lord with gladness: that is for you, for all of you who are 
tolerant in charity and cheerful in hope. Serve God, not grudgingly 
and in bitterness but gladly and with love. Comm IN BEFORE HIS 
PRESENCE WITH EXCEEDING GREAT JOY. Facile is the world’s joy; ours 
must be established in God: not merely tripping over the lips but 
deep in the soul’s depths: Come in before his presence with exceed- 
ing great joy. 


15. Know ye rHar THE Lorp HE Is Gop. All know God to be Lord, 
but the psalmist is referring to Jesus Christ whom so many did not 
think to be God: Know ye that the Lord he is God: may the message 
never fade. You have crucified him—you have scourged him, spat 
upon him, crowned him with thorns, mocked him, lifted him on to 
the cross, fixed him there with nails, pierced him with a lance, set 
guards over his tomb: he is God: HE MADE US AND NOT WE OURSELVES, 
He made us: all things were made by him, and nothing came into 
being but by him. How then can you be so arrogant and proud? 
Another made you; and he who made you suffers at your hands. 


\ 
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One would think you were your own creator from the way you boast 
about yourselves and extol your own achievements and plume your- 
selves on them. Well for you that he who made you may still perfect 
you. He made us and not we ourselves: we should not be proud: 
all the good we have is from our maker. Our own achievements? 
By these we are lost. His work in us? By that we win the crown. 
He made us and not we ourselves. \WE ARE HIS PEOPLE AND THE SHEEP 
OF HIS PASTURE. Hach one and all, the flocks and the single sheep. 
How devoted is our shepherd: he leaves the ninety-nine and goes 
down to seek the one, and carries it back on his shoulders redeemed 
in his own blood. Unafraid, he goes down to death for the sheep, 
because in rising up he will hold it as his very own. We are his people 
and the sheep of lis pasture. 

16. Go YE INTO HIS GATES WITH PRAISE. The gates imply the entry, 
the beginning. Begin then with praise, acknowledging that you did 
not make fourselves, and praising your creator: all your good is from 
him; evil came in abandoning him. The psalm is called one of praise; 
use it then as such. Go ye ixto his gates with praise. In by the gates 
go the sheep, not tarrying without, a prey for wolves. How shall we 
enter? With praise—that is the open door for us. As another psalm 
puts it: Sing ye to the Lord with praise (146, 7). For us within, of 
what sort is this praise to be? Largely an acknowledgment of our 
human frailty: for such confession matter is never lacking, for 
hardly can a man’s life be so transformed here that nothing blame- 
worthy appears in it. It is right that you should reprehend yourself 
without waiting for the verdict of him with whom rests the power of 
eternal condemnation. As you enter, then, praise by confessing your 
unworthiness. When shall such cease? Only in that haven of rest 
where we shall be like the angels. But the confession of praise shall 
not cease: there will be no more confession or acknowledgment of sin, 
but always will you confess to or praise God by acknowledging that 
he is God, and yourself created by him; that he is your protector and 
yourself beneath his wing, hidden away in him: Thou shalt hide them 
in the secret of thy face (Ps. 80, 21). IN HIS COURTS WITH HYMNS GIVE 
GLORY To HIM. First in the entry, in the gates; then when you have 
entered, in the courts, praise God: as you enter, praise by confessing 
your sins; when you have entered, praise by acknowledging God: 
Open to me the gates of justice: I will go into them and give praise 
to the Lord (Ps. 117, 19). Does confession end on entry? Even after 
entzy there is confession—but not of unworthiness. Were they sins 
our Lord confessed when he said: I shall confess to Thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth (Matth. 11, 25)? His was the confession 
not of accusation but of praise. 
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17. PRaisk HIS NAMB BECAUSE THE Lorp 1s swEET. Look for no 
cessation of praise: it will be as food for you, at once strengthening 
and sweet. Praise his name because the Lord is sweet, His MERCY 
ENDURETH FOR EVER. Once you have been delivered his mercy towards 
you will not cease, for it remains in his constant protection of you 
throughout eternal life. His mercy endureth for ever AND HIS TRUTH 
FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. This may mean all generations, or 
that of earth and that of heaven. The former is the generation 
wherein mortal man has his birth, the latter generates unto im- 
mortal life. His truth prevails in both; not merely in heaven but 
also on earth, else we should not read: Truth is sprung out of the 
earth (Ps. 84, 12), nor would the very Truth have declared: Behold 
Iam with you all days, even to the end of the world (Matth. 28, 20). 


REVIEWS 


AwakE IN Heaven. By Gerald Vann, O.P. (Bles; 7s. 6d.) 


In Awake in Heaven there is unity of thought but there is not unity 
of expression. One is continually asking oneself for whom ig the book 
written? There are many beautiful passages but it is not a beautiful 
book, and since the beginning is the most beautiful part one reads on 
with a sense of increasing disappointment. The beauty of the begin- 
ning is glimpsed again in ‘What think ye of Christ?’ and in passages 
of ‘Dogma and Freedom’ and ‘Come, live with me’, but it is disturb- 
ing rather than relieving. One has seen what Father Vann can do 
and one regrets that he hag not done it continually—it is not because 
it is beyond him. The reason is surely to be found in the making of 
the book—it has been put together from two series of broadcast talks, 
from conferences delivered at the University chaplaincy, from papers 
read at the Plater Dining Club and on other occasions and from 
various published articles. There have been a few additions and of 
course there has been a certain amount of dove-tailing, and Father 
Vann’s claim is true, the whole book does form a single argument. . . 
but he is apparently not arguing all the time with the same person. 
(To Father Vann, whose great thesis here and elsewhere is that all 
man’s ‘making’ must make for unity, pp. 74 and 75 and passim, this 
must be a particularly galling criticism, but whether it is justified 
or not may be judged by reading consecutively Chapters 4 and 5, 
and the contrast is all the more striking if you start at the beginning 
of the book.) There are one or two minor criticisms on matter: it is 
hardly true to define inspiration quite baldly as that ‘whereby the 
biblical writer is guided as to what to put down or not, like a pen in 
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the hand of the Holy Spirit’, (p. 64) and several of my theologian 
friends and myself are still pondering why ‘the definition of the 
Immaculate Conception was necessary to preserve the universality 
of Christ's redemption’. (p. 66). 


It may be presumptuous, it is certainly a ‘eri de coeur’—Father 
Vann can put the truths of faith over in a homely, beautiful way: 
he can make faith sound exciting, enticing and he does it by medi- 
tating out loud, not by didactic teaching: by letting us see his 
thoughts not by explaining to us the thoughts of the Church. He is 
too thorough a Thomist for there to be any essential difference but 
there is a very great accidental difference of form. One’s imagination 
boggles at the thought of what might be achieved by his genius of 
expression coupled with the genius of a Kirkland Bridge in getting 
a thing over. Father Vann ought to write for the more simple people 
—nothing but the very best is good enough for them. They are people 
whose humility would prevent them from reading a book whose 
contents page showed a plan divided into Background, Statement, 
Presuppositions, Applications and Appendices. They are simple 
people who would think that such a book demanded a power of sus- 
tained reasonmg and concentrated thought that is beyond them, and 
they would leave the book aside. Now Father Vann could (I am not 
going back on myself—in this book he has not) take such people by 
the hand and lead them through the whole argument of this book 
and make them so want to read on by the twofold beauty of thought 
and expression that they would not realise that they were concen- 
trating or even thinking—it would be such sheer enjoyment. They are 
the mass of the people, inside or outside the Church, and Father 
Vann could be their prophet, but instead he drives them from him 
with chapter-headings such as ‘Thomist Ethics’ and the ‘World of 
_ Today’, and by arguments for the existence of God which are too 
suecinet for those who need to be convinced and too long for those 
who do not. Let him address himself to the lowly and the mighty will 
stand around ¢ap in hand, but if he addresses himself, or even seems 
to address himself, to the mighty, the lowly, his people, will hurry 
away. 

TERENCE TANNER. 


We Diz Sranpine Up. By Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.8.B. (Sheed 
and Ward; 7s. 6d.) 

When faith is displaced by disbelief, and later by unbelief, then 
morality gives way to immorality and later to amorality. When spiri- 
tual values yield to material values, when the Christian degenerates 
into the pagan, the mind ag well as the will atrophies, and man tends 
to become a creature anemic and insipid. Since he lives in a pagan 
atmosphere and environment, the Christian might well become in- 
fected. It is to attack and expose such infection that Dom Hubert 
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van Zeller, O.S.B., composes his essays. Unquestionably attack is 
the note of the essays. Apologia may mean defence, but sometimes 
attack is the best method of defence: nowadays when we must needs 
defend our Christian heritage against the infiltration of paganism, 
it is good to expose the unreality, or rather apparent reality that 
disguises the evil in our midst. 


But even if the author explodes rather than exposes some of the 
specious theories whereby the near-Christian seeks to justify his 
apathy, the author is not just out to destroy. It may first be neces- 
sary to pull down the superstructure, dispose of the rubble and then 
build afresh, if we would build wisely and well. Thus in the matter of 
prayer, for example, a number of ‘willies’ are allayed, and encourage- 
ment is given to put forth fresh effort, even if it be no more than 
persevering effort. And who will belittle persevering effort? Everyone 
can derive help and hope from the essays on ‘the Prayer of Stupidity’ 
and ‘the Prayer of Futility’. 


Apart from the essays on prayer, we have others on the social life 
of the Christian—Friendship, Engagement, Work, Generosity, On 
Being Bogus—as well as essays on particular topics. In all there is 
evident display of acute and penetrating observation and insight into 
contemporary spiritual ills. These are diagnosed and prescribed for 
uncompromisingly, helpfully: and, be it specially noted, lucidly. 
The book does not soothe, the points made are too telline and 
probing, although it does not console the heavily laden. There is 
nothing enervating about the essays: they are all stimulating and 
bracing. 

TERENCE NETHERWAY, O.P. 


Lz Saint pu Jour. By Abbé Henri Berthet. (lethielleux; Paris; 
260frs.). 


Daily the Church offers her—and our—sacrifice of praise in honour 
of those of her children who, grown to the full stature of Christ, 
already share his glory in their Father’s home. What do we know of 
these ‘fellow-citizens’ who will be our companions for eternity? Many 
are hardly names to us, few little more than that. These vignettes of 
a saint for each day, brief yet comprehensive and effectively catching 
the essential characteristics of each, will surely help many towards 
a sense of kinship with these glorified members of Christ’s Body, 
making it easier for us, exiles still but strangers no longer, to have 
our conversation in heaven as St Paul exhorts us. And if they further 
lead even a few readers to realise that as these men, women and 
children were like to us in the weakness and sinfulness of fallen 
nature, so we, called to be saints and vitalised by the same grace of 
God, ean become like to them in holiness, then the author’s labours 
will not have been in vain. 


S.M.A, 
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BT RAOTS 


CiarE VAUGHAN, ‘sister of bishops and Poor Clare’, is the subject 
of a sympathetic study by Pére Delpierre in La Vie Spiritwelle for 
May. The article is written ‘in honour of the fifth centenary of the 
foundation by Saint Colette of the Poor Clare convent of Amiens’ in 
which Sister Clare Vaughan spent her brief life: Pére Delpierre gives 
an interesting account of the old Catholic world so faithfully reflected 
at Courtfield, and one is glad to find a French periodical giving 
attention to an aspect of Hnelish Catholic life too little known abroad. 


* * * * 


Tue REFORM OF THE Breviary, which has become a subject of much 
debate since the proposals of Cardinal Nasalli Rocca (cf. Lirr or THE 
Spirit for September 1947) has recently been discussed by Pius 
Parsch in Lebe mit der Kirche. The principles of revision, according 
to Dom Parsch, should leave the general structure of the office and 
the psalter unchanged. His proposals deal with the calendar, the 
lessons at Matins, and the rubrics. ‘We have too many feasts of 
saints. Our calendar resembles a museum or a place of pilgrimage 
covered with ex-voto tablets’. The simplification of the celebration 
of the offices for saints would restore the rhythm of the ferial office 
and the consecutive reading of Sacred Scripture. The lessons, and 
especially the lives of saints, should be revised in relation to the 
breviary as a whole. Finally, ‘the science of rubrics has become an 
occult affair into which ordinary people cannot enter’. Dom Parsch 
suggests a radical simplification of the rank of feasts, the suppres- 
sion of octaves (except those of HKaster and Pentecost) commemora- 
“tions and preces. Sundays should never be superseded by feasts of 
saints. ‘If the feasts beccme less numerous, they will nevertheless 
be better celebrated’. Dom Parsch ends, as must every liturgist, with 
the assurance that he submits his proposals to the judgment of the 

Holy See. * 

, * * * * 

Errypiau Carnoric, the annual volume of theological studies by 
Welsh Catholics (Llyfrau Sulien, Llanfarian, Aberystwyth; 2s. 6d.) 
has reached its third number. It is notable for an authoritative article 
on ‘The orthodoxy of Welsh poetry’ by the Archbishop of Cardiff, 
who has himself done so much to further the mission of the Church 
to the Welsh-speaking people of Wales. 


Erratum: In the June issue of Lire or THE Sprrir by an unfortunate eversight 
an error passed the readers which gave a contrary sense to the sentence— 
On p. 538 line 7, anti-pelagianism should read semi-pelagianism. 
? 


THE AKATHISTOS 


HYMN 
RY 


Translated by Fr Vincent McNabb, with liturgical 
and historical notes by Donald Attwater. This new and 
cheap edition of the famous Byzantine litany to Our 
Lady presents, not only a historic document of great 
interest and importance, but also a singularly beautiful 
indulgenced prayer, which will be new to many, and 
of great devotional value to all. 


3s. 6d. 
BLACKFRIARS : OXFORD 


“Things That Are God’s” 


Under that title a fruitful article on the meaning of 
Christian charity, by Father Gerald Vann, O.P., was 
published in the June issue of CONTEXT. It wag one 
of many notable articles on various aspects of the 
spiritual life which have appeared in recent issues of 
the magazine. Other articles of a similar nature will be 
published during the next few months, as part of the 
policy of CONTEXT to provide each month an ample 
budget of worth-while reading on widely varied depart- 
ments of the Catholic Faith. 


A subscription costs twelve shillings a year, and there is 
no charge for postage to any part of the world. 


CONTEXT HOUSE, 
34 North End Road, London, N.W.11 
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